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meeting the emergency 
needs of Police Chiefs from 
Coast to Coast 
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Foremost Safety Tire 
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Drivers Everywhere 


SAFETY OFFICIALS IN 714 CITIES 
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SMART 
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of the new cars in 
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U.S. ROYAL MASTERS 


They Stop 

4 to 223 feet 

Quicker 
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Enjoy a new peace of mind. Avoid 
skid hazards. Give yourself the extra 
security of U. S. Royal Masters— 
the tires that stop your car in a 
measurably shorter distance on every 
kind of road, wet or dry. 

YOU ARE INVITED TO CONVINCE 
YOURSELF IN A FREE DEMONSTRATION 
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“Where Your Dollar is a Big Boy AU the Time’’ 
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“This Is London” 

Part Two Concluded 


N 1688, Sancreft, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
six other bishops who refused to obey James II 
and read the Declaration of Indulgence in their 
churches, were imprisoned in the Tower. The 
bishops were taken to the Tower by barge from 
Westminster and it is Lord Macaulay who wrote 
that “many dashed into the stream, and, up to their 
waists in ooze and water crying to the holy fathers 
to bless them.” England was then tiring of James II. 
William Penn, the man who established our own 
Pennsylvania, was imprisoned for some time in the 
Tower for publishing an alleged blasphemous 
pamphlet. Within the Tower walls there are two 
ancient churches, Saint John’s, the oldest church in 
London, and Saint Peter ad vincula. Again it was 
Macaulay who said there was no sadder spot on 
earth than Saint Peter ad vincula. There rests before 
the high altar, Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, 
Lady Jane Gray, Lord Essex, the Countess of Salis¬ 
bury and the Duke of Monmouth. Nine others rest 
there also, and just outside the church, the old block 
on which many courageous souls laid their heads, 
for the last time on earth, still stands. Westminster 
Abbey in its tombs symbolizes death, and the Tower 
reeks of human suffering. 

There is another place in London that is filled 
with memories, The Temple. Centuries ago The 
Temple rested in green fields halfway between 
London City and Charing. It was then the home of 
the then great crusading order, the Knights Templar. 
These men were known as the warrior monks, sworn 
to rescue the birthplace of Christ from the Moslems 
who occupied the Near East and Spain. Richard 
Couer de Lion was the most famous of these knights 
who occupied The Temple from 1184 to 1313, when 
the order was suppressed. Ten years after the 
suppression of the Templars, The Temple was leased 
to the students of Common Law, the theory of 
jurisprudence upon which our laws were founded. 


In the reign of James I, The Temple was conveyed to 
the Benchers of the Inner and Middle Temple “and 
their successors forever.” One gets a better under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the word “forever” by 
reading English history. Close to the then clear 
waters of the river Thames, the knights built their 
church, their monastery and their cloisters, and 
in the green meadows they trained their war horses 
for the crusade. A number of the knights with their 
armour and their horses sailed for the Holy Land,' 
pledged to live in poverty, chastity, and humility. 
The order unfortunately grew in numbers and 
wealth, then came decay and dissolution. They 
carried with them overseas a circular tent, symbol¬ 
izing the round Tomb of Christ, and under its 
shelter they attended Mass before going into battle. 
This tent was the forerunner of the round churches 
of the Templars, and the little Temple Church in 
London is the sole survivor of the places of worship 
they built in the East, in France and in England. 
In the ancient city of Jerusalem they seized the 
Moslem mosque that stood* on the site of the 
Israelite Holy of Holies, celebrating the Christ¬ 
ian rite of Mass therein which is today again a 
Moslem mosque. 

Following the transfer of The Temple in Lon¬ 
don to the Benchers in 1323, came the great fire 
of 1666 when all but the round Temple church 
was destroyed. Rebuilt, the Middle Temple en¬ 
trance by Sir Christopher Wren, the area won 
the attention of Shakespeare and later that of 
Dickens. In the second part of Shakespeare’s “King 
Henry VI,” in the scene between Jack Cade and 
his contemporaries, there occurs these lines: 

“Dick: The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 

Cade: Nay, that I mean to do. Is this not a 
lamentable thing, that of the skin of 
an innocent lamb should be made 
parchment, that parchment being scrib- 
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bled o’er, should undo a man? Some 
say, the bee stings; but I say, ’tis the 
bees wax, for I did but seal once to a 
thing, and I was never my own man 
since.” 

Dr. Samual Johnson lived there from 1760 to 
1765, and his biographer Boswell called upon 
him there. Charles Lamb, the essayist, was born 
there in 1775, and in 1801 he went with his sister 
Mary to live there, where they remained for 
sixteen years. Oliver Goldsmith, the gentle poet, 
lived at No. 2 Brick Court over the chambers of 
Sir William Blackstone, the famous lawyer whose 
Commentaries are yet read by every lawyer. Black- 
stone died there in 1774 and eighty years afterward, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, the novelist lived 
in Blackstone’s old quarters. It was Thackeray 
who wrote that many times Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
the great defender of American Colonial rights, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds the painter, passed 
up the staircase to visit the kindly Goldsmith, 
the same stairs on which poor women sat and wept 
for Goldsmith, to them the greatest and most 
generous man they knew, as his body lay within the 
black door at the head of the stairs. Chaucer, the 
father of English poetry, Sir Walter Raleigh, John 
Ford, the dramatist, Congreve, the poet, Edmund 
Burke, the orator and statesman, Sir Richard Brin¬ 
sley Sheridan, the playwright, who invented the 
character Mrs. Malaprop, and that gifted son of 
Ireland Thomas Moore, were all students at the 
Middle Temple in their respective days. Passing 
all other claims, the satires of Charles Dickens, 
who somehow did not like lawyers, could alone 
support the Temple’s claim to immortality. What 
thoughts must surge through the minds of those 
who know the history of The Temple as they 
kneel in that historic church. 

We cannot leave The Temple without mention 
of a custom that goes back to the days of the 
Knights Templar. When the hour for the evening 
meal arrived, the knights were summoned from 
their devotions and from the stables and the 
paddocks by a horn-blower. When the Order 
collapsed, others came to sit to their evening meal 
in the hall, and the horn-blower continued to blow 
his call. In the London of today, a man in a brass- 
buttoned long coat, wearing a silk hat with a gold 
braid band, comes out of the Middle Temple Hall 
precisely at six-thirty of the clock. Bringing a 
long curved horn to his lips he blows a warning 
to the students, telling them that their dinners have 
been served on the long oaken tables given by 
Queen Elizabeth to the lawyers, three and one- 
half centuries gone. This simple custom has been 
continued for more than seven centuries. 


Before we abandon the lawyers to their torts, 
briefs and conveyances— and their individual 
conscience, we must tell briefly of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Dickens in his Bleak House pilloried the English 
Court of Chancery for its dilatoriness. Perhaps the 
Court is no longer dilatory but the poor, deranged 
Miss Flite still haunts Lincoln’s Inn. Lincoln’s Inn 
is the home of the conveyancer, the class of lawyer 
who writes deeds, wills, and other similar doc¬ 
uments. Dickens said in his Bleak House: 

“It is night in Lincoln’s Inn—perplexed 
and troubleous valley of the shadow of the 
law, where suitors generally find but little day 
—and fat candles are snuffed out in offices, 
and clerks have rattled down the crazy stairs, 
and dispersed. The bell that rings at nine 
o’clock, has ceased its doleful clangor about 
nothing; the gates are shut; and the night- 
porter, a solemn warder with a mighty power 
of sleep, keeps guard in his lodge. From tiers 
of staircase windows, clogged lamps like the 
eyes of Equity, bleared Argus with a fathomless 
pocket for every eye and an eye upon it, dimly 
blink at the stars. In dirty upper casements, 
here and there, hazy little patches of candle 
light reveal where some wise draughtsman and 
conveyancer yet toils for the entanglement of 
real estate in meshes of sheepskin, in the aver¬ 
age ratio of about a dozen of sheep to an acre 
of land, over which bee-like industry, these 
benefactors of their species linger yet, though 
office hours be past; that they may give, for 
every day, some good account at last.” 

Ben Johnson, whose remains were buried standing 
in Westminster Abbey worked as a bricklayer there 
—it is said with a trowel in one hand and a copy of 
Horace in the other. Today he would be counting 
the bricks laid to see that he did not exceed the 
established quota. Thomas More, the saint of whom 
we have spoken was a student in Lincoln’s Inn, as 
was John Donne, metaphysical poet and Dean of 
St. Paul’s. There is a story in London that Oliver 
Cromwell was a student there and it is definitely 
known that his son Richard did study there. So also 
did Horace Walpole and Matthew Hale, who defend¬ 
ed Archbishop Laud, charged with heresy, William 
Pitt, Prime Minister and David Garrick, the actor. 
The mightiest geniuses of England in bygone days 
passed through Chancery Lane, on their way to and 
from Lincoln’s Inn. 

There is another old custom, that of Beating the 
Bounds of the Tower Liberties, which has been 
referred to as “The ghost of an England that existed 
long before the Tower of London.” Every three 
years this ceremony is carried out on Ascension 
Day, or during the Rogation week. On this occasion 
the Yeoman Gaoler of the Tower lifts an axe to his 
shoulder and behind him march, two by two, the 
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Warders of the Tower in full dress uniforms; 
scarlet tunics, breeches, red stockings, Tudor bonnets 
and tricolored rosettes on their shoes, and each man 
carries a halberd. The school children resident 
in the Tower are given a holiday, and each boy 
and girl with a peeled willow wand in his or her 
hand march behind the Warders, participating in 
the ceremony which is mentioned in the laws of 
Alfred The Great, who died in the year 900. Led 
by the chief Yeoman Warder carrying the Tower 
Mace, the procession marches up to Tower Hill 
where it stops before a plain warehouse wall where 
rests one of the boundary marks of the Tower. There 
the boys thrash the boundary stone with their wands, 
passing on to another stone opposite the mint. There 
are thirty-one boundary marks of the Tower Liberty 
still in existence, all of which are soundly thrashed. 

The parish of St. Clement Danes in the Strand, 
also beats its boundaries, although but twenty of 
the original hundred marks are now in existence. 
The St. Clement Danes ceremony is carried out by 
the choir boys of the church, the first mark located 
in the vaults of Child’s Bank in Fleet Street; 
thence the procession moves through the Outer 
Temple to Essex Court and New Court, and across 
the lawn to the Middle Temple. The next stage of 
the journey is taken in row boats to the middle 
of the Thames, returning to Shell Mex House, 
thence to the site of the old Hotel Cecil, entering 
the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, which is half in 
and half out of the parish, next to King’s College, 
Strand Lane, Lincoln’s Inn and New Square, 
from whence they return to St. Clement Danes in 
the center of the Strand. Here again is a custom that 
has been in existence more than a thousand years. 
What is behind it? The force of tradition—the 
inherent sense of respect for what was once an 
important task, a deep seated characteristic of 
the English races. 

Some years ago we rode through our native 
country in an auto driven by a man somewhere 
near fifty years of age who was a member of a rare 
London organization, the Ancient Society of College 
Youths, who in a few words ring the twelve great 
bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral as well as other bells 
in Old England. The Ancient Society of College 
Youths began to ring bells when Charles I was King 
of England and Charles was beheaded by Oliver 
Cromwell on January 30, 1649. The A. S. C. Y. rang 
bells in Charles’ day and they are ringing them yet. 
Our chauffer was inordinately proud of his 
organization. The “City of London” to use a 
modern expression “folds up” promptly at night. 
Streets that are crowded with the hurrying throngs 
of the busiest commercial center in the world 
during the day, fall into silence when night comes, 


becoming almost as void of life as a graveyard. 
In the midst of this oppressing silence the bells of 
St. Paul’s come with a crash, so loud and triumphant 
as to startle the few who are near by. The sounding 
peal of the twelve bells goes clamoring over silent 
London City and thence out into the residential 
districts where London sleeps. The College from 
whence the Youths (some of whom are past seven¬ 
ty), gained the name, was the College of the Holy 
Ghost and Hospital of God’s House, founded by 
Dick Wittington in Upper Thames Street in 1422. 
The building was destroyed in the Great Fire but the 
bell ringing goes on. It is said that a trained bell 
ringer can ring thousands of changes on St. Paul’s 
twelve bells, and to qualify for membership in 
the Ancient Society of College Youths one must 
be able to ring at least 1,260 changes. 

We are told that there is a firm of chemists on 
Fleet Street, London, who started as “leech mer¬ 
chant,” one hundred and twenty years ago, and who 1 , 
yet retail five hundred leeches every week. The lowly 
“leech,” a term at one time contemptuously 
applied to doctors, derived its name from an Anglo- 
Saxon word, laece, “one who heals.” The leech 
(those now sold in London are imported from 
France), at one time occupied high place in the 
medical world. The Britannica states that in India 
and Egypt leeches have been used in phlebotomy 
since the beginning of the Christian era, and it 
is said that 57,500,000 of the creatures were import¬ 
ed into France from Russia, Bessarabia, Astrachan 
and Trans-Caucasia, in 1832. It is said that the 
London hospitals used 50,000 leeches in 1845, 
since then the demand has dropped off to the five 
hundred first mentioned. We perhaps stepped 
aside to mention the leech as a London tradition 
yet it remains the last city in the western world to 
cling to this ancient blood-letter. 

There is a firm in Aberdeen, Scotland, that 
devotes itself exclusively to the production of 
Scottish jokes, which are translated into many 
languages for export to the outside world. London 
has a more ancient and perhaps more dignified 
institution, the College of Arms. The College 
is made up of thirteen officials who possess the 
most ancient official status in all England, dealing 
as they do with the things that define the status 
of the word “gentleman.” In this red brick building 
in Queen Victoria Street, shadowy figures that 
flitted across the battle fields of Agincourt and 
Poitiers and across the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
are dragged from their resting places to testify 
as to fitness of modem England to take a place in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry and to flaunt a “Coat of 
Arms” on their walls, their finger rings and station¬ 
ery. In the College of Arms there is an immense 
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genealogical library that contains the roots of 
every old family in England and Wales. The Celts 
of Ireland and Scotland maintain their own records 
of which they are no less proud. The names of the 
officials are: Garter King of Arms; Norroy King 
of Arms; Clarenceux King of Arms, who rank 
first. Then comes six Heralds: Lancaster, Somerset, 
York, Chester, Richmond, and Windsor, and next 
follows t-he four Pursuivants; Rouge Dragon, 
Rouge Croix, Portcullis and Bulemantle. Before 
the crash of 1929, the Heralds received many 
commissions to search out ancestors for wealthy 
Americans, a luxury that is now less in demand. 

The radio in recent years has brought to an alien 
world where live many former Londoners who 
suffer at times a severe nostalgia, a sound that 
thrills their very souls, the voice of Big Ben, the 
noted hell under the great clock in the tower of the 
British House of Parliament. The face of the clock is 
thirty feet in diameter, but it is not the clock that 
commands the name “Big Ben,” rather is it the 
bell that peals out the hours over all London, and in 
recent years at times, the world. Big Ben is not 
an old hell, rather it is quite modern and is the 
successor of “Great Tom” of Westminster, which 
sounded the hours to London folk for four hundred 
years until the old royal palace was destroyed 
by fire in 1834. Big Ben was first cast in Yorkshire, 
hut this bell unfortunately cracked and it was 
recast in London by a firm that is said to be the 
oldest in Great Britain—possibly in Europe. This 
firm possesses a continuous history back to 1570. 
The present bell was recast in Whitechapel in 
1858, by a bell foundry whose bells are pealing 
all over the world. The bells of St. Clemens, the 
old Bow Bells, the bells of Westminster Abbey and 
the clock bells of St. Paul’s were cast in White¬ 
chapel. Big Ben is not the largest bell in the world 
by any means, weighing as it does but thirteen and 
one-half long tons, and its deep note, distinguishable 
from any other large bell in London is due to 
another crack that developed early in its career. 
The cracking of the original Yorkshire bell made 
its recasting necessary, but the second bell seems 
to have gained an individual sense of distinction 
from its partial failure. 

We have touched on a few of the thousands of 
places, customs, and traditions of London. To do 
even faint justice to all would represent an appall¬ 
ing task. Richer in history than any other city 
in the world with the one exception of Rome, 
London carries a human note that does not exist 
to the same extent elsewhere. Much of London 
rests on sainted ground, men have died thereon 
by fire and by the axe for their beliefs, and while 
right has not always proved triumphant at the 


moment, there has ever remained something in 
English blood and soul that could not be destroyed. 
Let us as briefly as possible, recall certain of the 
storied places and events that go to make London, 
even at the expense of slight repetition. 

The House of Commons, where human liberty , 
and the Rights of Man have been enacted into law, 
perhaps to an extent exceeding that of any other 
parliament in the world, held its first sessions in 
the Chapter House at Westminster, which the 
Abbot lent to the king for the use of the Commons. 
It was in the Almonry of the Abbey near the 
chapel of St. Anne, that William Caxton set up the 
first printing press in England. After the Reforma¬ 
tion, Westminster Abbey was the site of many 
strange experiences. During the Commonwealth, 
Presbyterian preachers delivered many anti-royal¬ 
istic sermons in the Abbey, and Samuel Pepys 
frequently attended services there. The old successor 
to the Church of St. Peter has many'> traditions 
behind it, and although at present it- is perhaps 
overweighted with monuments it breathes Eng¬ 
land’s greatness and sense of permanence. 

The City of Westminster wherein lies the Abbey 
and the Parliament buildings contains a Tothill 
Street, an old, old name. Tothill Fields at one 
time covered much of Westminster, and it was 
there that the gentry practiced archery, and came 
to play at bowls and golf. Golf was played in 
Scotland as early as 1457, but it remained for 
James I the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, to bring 
the game to the south. During the Great Plague 
of 1665 the dead were hastily buried in Tothill 
Fields of which Pepys said, “I was much troubled 
this day to hear at Westminster how the officers 
do bury the dead in the open Tuttle-Fields, pretend¬ 
ing want of room elsewhere.” The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Westminster now stands on part of 
Tothill Fields. The foundation stone was laid in 
1895 and Mass was first celebrated in the Cathedral 
on Christmas Day, 1903. Westminster was first 
lighted with gas in 1814 and the poet Byron, while 
living in exile on the Continent, wrote: 

“The lure of lights, too, up to Charing 
Cross, Pall Mall and so forth, have a corusca¬ 
tion, like gold as in comparison to dross, 
matched with the Continent’s illumination. 
But London so well lit, that if Diogenes could 
recommence to hunt his honest man, ’twere 
not from want of lamps.” 

Whitehall Court is another London district 
steeped in memories. What was once the site of 
the great palace of Whitehall, is now occupied by 
the drab and respectable, such including the 
National Liberal Club. Nell Gwynne, the “King’s 
strumpet,” whose ashes rest in St. Martins-in-the 
Fields, once daintily picked her way where office 
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holders now saunter. Here Wolsey lived with a 
household of eight hundred persons and after 
his disgrace, stripped of his power, and the custody 
of the “Great Seal,” Henry VIII, took over the 
palace from the great Cardinal, enlarged it, and 
therein was secretly married to Anne Boleyn. Here 
Elizabeth, Henry’s daughter lived, c easelessly 
planning for the greatness of England., Ben 
Johnson’s masques were performed in the palace, 
and it was there that James I hurried from Scotland 
after Elizabeth’s death. Lady Castlemain the mist¬ 
ress of Charles II lived there and Samuel Pepys 
was a recurring visitor. Then came the Dutch king. 
William of Orange, and the things that John Evelyn 
the diarist referred to as; “The unexpressible luxury 
and profaneness, gaming, dissoluteness, and as it 
were, total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se’night I was witness of,” 
passed out. The palace went long ago and but 
government offices remain where once levity 
reigned. 

St. James Palace too has its history and a full 
meed of memories. Foreign ambassadors are 
accredited to “the Court of St. James” and State 
documents begin with the words; “Given at our 
Court of St. James.” In substance it is the official 
address of the British Government. The site of St. 
James Palace was for centuries occupied by a 
hospital dedicated to the saint, and originally 
established it is said for “fourteen maidens that 
were leperous.” Henry VIII bought the hospital 
and built the palace in the same year that he 
married Anne Boleyn. Their love knots are still to 
be seen on the gateway, and the letters “H. A.” 
are on the chimney-piece of the tapestry room. 
Henry’s daughter, Queen Mary, died at St. James. 
It was there just before her death that she told 
her attendants that if they would know the cause 
of her death “They should dissect her and would 
find Calais at her heart,” intimating that the loss of 
that place was the cause of her death. Charles II 
and James II were bom in the Palace and it was 
from its doors Charles I was taken to Whitehall 
to be beheaded. Other famous spectres flit across 
St. James Street, nearby the Palace. Such include 
Byron, who lived at No. 8, when Childe Harold 
was published to give the author instant fame. It 
was from there that Byron went in 1809, to take 
his place in the House of Lords. Pall Mall, the 
first street in London to be lighted with gas is 
close by, and there lived others now famous. 

Hyde Park, while not as ancient as other well 
known places in London is deserving of a word. 
Originally a portion of the ancient manor of Hyde, 
it belonged to the Abbey of Westminster from 
whom it was confiscated by Henry VIII. In the 


time of Charles I, it was thrown open to the public, 
and when Charles was beheaded by Cromwell, it 
again became private property. John Evelyn com¬ 
plained that the Cromwellians exacted toll for 
using it, “a shilling for a coach and sixpence for a 
horse.” Ben Johnson embalmed the Park in poesy: 

“Alas who is it to his scene, to know 
How many coaches in Hyde Park did show 
Last Spring?” 

Cromwell often rode in the Park and once his 
horse ran away with him nearly killing him. On 
another occasion George Fox, the Quaker, waylaid 
the Pretender to protest the persecution of his 
people, and many duels were fought in the Park. 
In 1712, the Duke of Hamilton fought Lord Mohun 
there and both duelists were killed. Hyde Park 
has for generations served as a happy hunting 
ground for radicals, who, standing on a soap 
box, harangue the people with complaints regard¬ 
ing the king. Parliament, and everything els'e 
they think of. They invariably get a crowd of 
listeners who, when the task is concluded, walk 
away more amused than convinced. Such is English 
human nature. Our own memory takes us back to the 
stories of the joy our mother received as a girl 
in walking in the Park and listening to the Gren¬ 
adier Guards Band. We sat in the same enclosure 
in 1930 and listened to another band wearing the 
uniforms of 1860. Today this lovely place is a 
shambles of bomb-proof shelters and sites for 
anti-aircraft guns. Oh! Hitler, what sins have thou 
committed. 

“Farewell Picadilly, goodbye Leicester Square,” 
was the song that the British soldiers, first those 
from London, then the Empire, sang as they 
marched through Flanders mud in 1914. Gilbert, 
who wrote “Pinafore,” “The Mikado” and other 
light operas, made Picadilly aesthetes sing in his 
day: 

“Though the Philistines may jostle, you will rank as 
an apostle in the high aesthetic band, 

If you walk down Picadilly with a poppy or a 
lily in your hand.” 

Picadilly originally ran from the top of Haymarket 
across what is now Picadilly Circus, to Sackville 
Street. A fountain designed by Gilbert stands at 
the junction of Regent Street, Picadilly, Lower 
Regent Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Coventry 
Street. All London passes through the Circus where 
flower women offer nosegays to passing couples. 
Nearby once lived Byron, Lord Macauley, Bulwer 
Lytton and Sir Francis Burdett, the radical, who 
when arrested for an alleged breach of the peace in 
the House of Commons, barricaded himself in his 
house at 81 Picadilly, spending his time reading 
the Magna Charta to his children. The then old and 
disreputable Duke of Queenbury lived at 138 Pica- 
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dilly and it was at 139 Picadilly that Byron went to 
live in 1815, spending most of his married life there. 
It is said that Walter Scott once suggested to Byron 
that he would before his death find refuge and 
comfort in the arms of the Catholic Church. Byron 
never turned to the church, but he ended a life full 
of sordid episodes in a fine generous gesture toward 
Greece, a country then suffering from internal 
revolution and a despotic Turkey. 

We will pass Trafalgar Square, with its tall, slim 
Nelson column, and the great stone lions by Land¬ 
seer at the four corners. The National Gallery is 
the Square’s chief possession, and on the northeast 
corner stands the church of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, 
the parish church of the king. Jack Shepherd, 
the notorious highway man, was buried in the 
churchyard, and a portion of the burial ground 
was kept for the Thames-side watermen. We have 
before recorded the fact that Nell Gwynne lies near 
the altar. After all, churches are built for sinners 
rather than for saints. Charing Cross is another 
historic place in London. In the year 1291, 
Eleanor, the wife of King Edward I, died in Lincoln. 
Her husband brought her body to London and 
wherever the sorrowing cavalcade stopped, twelve 
places in all, a cross was erected. The last stop was at 
Cherringe, just outside of Westminster and here 
the last cross was raised. 

Let us speak of St. Paul’s, known as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, but in fact used as the great parish 
church of London. It stands in the heart of the 
“City of London,” the greatest “mile square” in 
the world. Dingy, yet magnificent, it is said to 
stand on the site of a Roman pagan temple, 
dedicated to Diana, the virgin goddess of hunting. 
The Roman temple yielded place in A. D. 610 to 
a Christian church, and after the Norman conquest 
a cathedral was begun which took two hundred 
years to build. It was in the old cathedral that 
King John on May 15, 1213 made his kingdom over 
to Pope Innocent, to receive it back as a papal 
vassal. It was at St. Paul’s that John Wycliffe the 
first translator of the Bible into English was 
tried for heresy, and it was there that the citizens 
of London gathered to pay homage to King Edward 
IV, after the battle of St. Albans. It was at St. Paul’s 
that Jane Shore was ordered to do penance in a 
white sheet, “the gaze of people flushing her pale 
cheek with exquisite colour.” From the pulpit 
papal bulls were read, and excommunications de¬ 
clared. Kings were proclaimed there and so were 
traitors denounced. 

The Reformation brought sorrow and profanation 
to St. Paul’s. During Cromwell’s time soldiers and 
their horses were quartered there, and Catholic 


and Protestant clergymen cried each other down 
within its sacred walls. After the Reformation the 
old cathedral became a market place, where was 
sold not only food stuffs but horses. John Evelyn 
described it as a “den of thieves.” A fire partially 
destroyed the old cathedral in 1561 and it was 
totally destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. Im¬ 
mediately after the fire, Sir William Wren designed 
the present cathedral and the choir was consecrated 
in 1697, in the reign of William and Mary, the 
final completion occurring in 1710, when Wren 
was seventy-eight. The cathedral was paid for by 
a special tax levied on coal brought into the City 
of London. A few of England’s great are buried 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, including Wren, the archi¬ 
tect, Landseer, the animal painter, and George 
Cruikshank, the Scotsman, whose illustrations rank 
with those of Tenniel. In a room below rests the 
imposing funeral car built to carry the remains 
of the Duke of Wellington after his death. Thou¬ 
sands of Americans visit this great edifice, listening 
to good, bad and indifferent sermons, coming away, 
however, with a decent measure of reverence. 

As these sketches are written London rests under 
a shadow, dark, foreboding. One and a quarter 
million children with aged and disabled persons, 
have been evacuated by the threat of bombing from 
the air by Hitler and his murderous servile follow¬ 
ers. The loss of human life that might follow such 
a raid appalls one—defenseless women, children 
and the old. And then one cannot forget the places 
we have touched upon and the position they have 
occupied in the making of western civilization. 
London is the heart of Britain, from whence came 
our laws, our language and our conception of the 
Christian religion, all that is good in Roman and 
British Catholicism, and in Protestantism. With 
Britain we share, our veneration for Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. The Magna Charta (1215), is written 
into our statutes alongside of the Declaration of 
Independence (1776), the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion (1777), the Ordinance of 1787, and the 
Constitution of the United States (1789). The 
United States has been called “the melting pot of 
the world,” and much dross has entered the crucible, 
yet there pours therefrom, a people whose concep¬ 
tions of law, order, morality, religion and govern¬ 
ment, most nearly resemble those of Britain. 

Let us make no mistake. There are but few 
democracies left in the world and of these only 
three, England, France and the United States, 
occupy a firm footing. They must and shall survive. 
One need not go outside the City of London to 
learn the price that human liberty has paid for 
its right of being and continued existence. 

Kipling, the British novelist and poet, wrote of 
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the “White Man’s Burden.” Civilization is now at 
the crossroads, and the three great democracies 
with the cooperation of the few lesser but no less 
worthy democratic peoples that are left, have an 
even greater burden to bear, that of saving the 
theory of “government of the people, by the 
people,” and the right to worship God, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew, independently and 
alike, against the Godless totalitarians of Europe 
and Asia. This task will only be completed and 
stay completed, when the three great democracies 
unite in a non-aggressive cooperative compact, 
pledged to protect each other and the lesser peoples 
who love liberty, from the murderous assaults 
such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, Denmark 
and Norway have just suffered. 

The End 


Run of the Mine 


Look the Fact in the Face 

T is full time for America to wake up to the tragic 

mess it has made of itself while the mad sadist 
Hitler was building the most efficient, merciless war 
machine the world ever saw, not to defend Germany 
from its enemies (although it deserves the enmity 
of the civilized world), but to impose its theory 
of Godless, brutal, liberty-destroying control on 
all of Europe—and then if successful on the whole 
world. 

While Hitler was pouring millions into the build¬ 
ing of a ruthless war machine, whose favorite line 
of attack is to bomb and destroy cities and towns 
with the women, children and aged therein, he 
was cunningly planting his thousands of soul¬ 
corrupting minions in the schools, colleges and 
public places, including the army and other depart¬ 
ments of government, of countries whose one con¬ 
suming ambition was to be allowed to live in peace. 
The seizure of Denmark, made possible by the spe¬ 
cious infiltration of hired German mercenaries, 
and the attack on inoffensive Norway and Holland, 
was not enough, but these countries were used as a 
base of operations by which to destroy little 
Belgium, with its industrious, liberty-loving people, 
its schools and its centuries old cathedrals such 
as Louvain and Rheims, that were shelled and 
pillaged during the other great war. 

Of these peaceful countries, Holland most of all 
has experienced treatment that washed out every 
theory of decency and gratitude. When the murder¬ 
ous Kaiser Wilhelm turned tail and ran from his 


own people preceding the Armistice of 1918, Hol¬ 
land gave him sanctuary and protection, and 
England and France stood aside and left him to 
suffer the pangs of conscience that every human 
being is supposed to possess. When one looks back 
over the record of Francis Joseph, Bismarck, Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the last arch-criminal of the lot, 
it is only reasonable to say that the German people 
enmasse have scrapped everything that savors of 
conscience. It is Holland that received a half¬ 
million German orphans during the great war. 
It took these little ones, weak, emaciated and 
starving, it took them into their homes and fed and 
clothed them, sending them back to their own coun¬ 
try, with a knowledge of the Dutch language, only to 
find many of them full grown, back in Holland, 
to make it easier to break down the resistence of 
the people who befriended them. 

Americans took thousands of this same ilk 
into its bosom whose purposes it was to dig into 
every vital element in our national well being and 
defense, their effulgent strutting, in and out of 
uniforms, with German money to spend, capturing 
the fancy of thousands of nitwits of other than 
German blood. Let it here be understood that the old 
German stock that left Germany from 1848 to 1858, 
to escape militaristic goose-stepping, and who 
settled much * of Ohio, Wisconsin and Missouri, 
and who defended the Union with their lives in 
the Civil War, were in no way corrupted by the 
militaristic theories we have referred to. These 
German-Americans showed their loyalty to the Stars 
and Stripes during the great war. They need no 
defense—they are Americans and not Nazi helots. 

We repeat again, it is high time for the people of 
the United States, who respect and appreciate our 
form of government, to wake up to the situation 
that is taking place in Europe, where the most dev¬ 
astating and murderous government the world 
ever saw is trying to conquer and enslave not one, 
but several free peoples, who give the monster 
murderer of all ages no offense, seeking only to 
live their own lives under a government and a God 
of their own choosing. Some thought should also be 
given to that other Jackal who (despite the prayers 
and petitions of the supreme head of the great 
church that represents the belief of the Italian 
people, and the protests of the king, who has con¬ 
tinuously stood for peace), has stood on the auction 
block for months waiting to see how the battle 
goes before taking sides, hoping to share in the 
spoils. There is but one question at issue in this 
hour of chaos, shall the right to religious freedom 
and choice of form of government remain with the 
people or shall a few master racketeers rule the 
world? 
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Where Are We At Now? 

fter seven years of complete control of the 
government of these United States, includ¬ 
ing more recently the Supreme Court, the New 
Deal powers were awakened by the war crash that 
quickly destroyed six free governments, including 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Finland, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way and Holland, and as this is written, the master 
sadist is repeating the ruin and devastation that 
Belgium suffered in 1914-1918. The awakening took 
the form of a semi-hysterical call for 50,000 planes 
and other elements of national defense in propor¬ 
tion, the first cost to be $3,000,000,000, this after the 
national debt had been raised close to the legal 
maximum of 45 billions of dollars. All this sudden 
flair for preparation was occasioned by the fact 
that the madman of Europe had successfully 
destroyed the opposition of the Dutch government, 
and had again entered Belgium on his way to Paris 
and the English Channel, from which his bombing 
planes could destroy London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Leeds, and the other great centers of 
British population and enterprise. 

The call for 50,000 planes recalls the statement 
of the immortal William Jennings Bryan, the 
“boy orator of the Platte,” he of the silvery voice, 
who said in 1917, that if the United States were 
seriously threatened with invasion, “a million 
Americans would spring to arms overnight.” We 
also recall what the eminent senator from Nebraska 
said about war danger only a few months ago, 
when the Secretary of State announced that a 
general conflagration in Europe was in the making. 
This doughty Senator, who made a distinct contribu¬ 
tion to the downfall of the coal industry with his 
Tennessee Valley and Nebraska hydro-electric 
power projects, told Mr. Hull that he had better 
informants than had the State Department and 
that there “would be no war.” Some inventive 
genius should devise a sound machine that would 
enable these erudite prophets to take back their 
wild pronouncements, just as the feathers are made 
to fly back into the pillows in the movie, shown 
with the two boys who engaged in a bed-time 
pillow fight. A one speed reverse arrangement 
would suffice. 

Where the New Deal leadership has failed 
America is in the reckless spending of billions for 
half-baked projects whose major purpose was self¬ 
advertising, at the same time harassing business 
with strangling restrictions which has led to an 
almost complete cessation of new capital invest¬ 
ment and the accumulation by the banks of the 
nation of more billions of idle money than they 
ever dreamed of holding in their vaults. This 


statement deserves some qualification inasmuch as 
a tremendous part of these bank holdings consist 
of Federal, State and other securities, on which 
business and the people pay interest, much of this 
debt incurred in paying foreign countries extrav¬ 
agant prices for their gold and silver, with again 
the taxpayers paying for vaults in which to store 
same. This Midas treasure includes about sixty 
per cent of the whole world’s gold supply, or about 
eighteen billions of dollars worth, and more silver 
than will ever be coined. , 

If the President of the United States, who really 
has a profound desire to aid the democratic govern¬ 
ments of Europe, had spent some of the vast sums 
accorded him in building up an army and a navy, 
with planes, anti-aircraft guns and other defense 
mechanism, instead of pouring it into public build¬ 
ings that were not needed, into an incompetent 
system of public relief, gifts to the many unemploy¬ 
ed who drive cars and appear in the police courts 
on the charge of drunkenness—gas and whiskey 
so bought now represented in the public debt, we 
as a nation would now have a defense machine 
unsurpassed by any in the world. The money wasted 
at Passamaquoddy, on the Florida ship canal (both 
now abandoned), housing settlements built to take 
the submerged thousands out of the slums, but 
who were only pushed farther down for a place 
in which to live, while a better off class who 
could pay higher rent took the new places, and on 
raking leaves and the creation of futuristic murals, 
and a thousand other day dreams, all that money 
would come right handy now, but that is all over 
the dam and the forward look is the only one 
worth while. 

Disclaiming any special foresight but as one 
of the common crowd who has at least always 
worked for a living, and who has been supporting 
the government instead of its supporting us, we, 
as the prayer book reads, “are bold enough to 
say:” 

First, take the bureaucrats off the neck of busi¬ 
ness and give it a chance to invest, without fear 
of confiscation and with the hope of a fair return, 
some of the idle billions tied up in the banks. 
Insist at the same time that some of the strangulat¬ 
ing vagaries of organized labor be abandoned, 
including the five working days per week. The 
building tradesmen who not so long ago worked 
on Sunday now refuse to work on Saturday, even 
though bad weather holds them idle on Monday 
and Tuesday. 

Second, stop every government waste and turn 
available revenues into the orderly production 
of airplanes, a greater and more modern navy, 
anti-aircraft guns and munitions. As a step toward 
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peace, give to the allies, without prejudice or cost, 
every available army airplane not needed for 
training, letting any American flyer who wishes 
to go with the machines do so. As a wholesome 
“stop, look and listen” sign to Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the wily Japanese, turn over one-half of our navy 
to England and France. If this was done when Italy 
ruthlessly invaded Ethiopia, there might now be 
another and different situation in Europe. These 
suggestions may sound fantastic, but they are no 
more so than the suggestion that we build 50,000 
airplanes, when shops, machine tools, trained me¬ 
chanics and trained flyers to man them are 
non-existent. What the world wants of us is a 
“stop order” and not a “promise to pay.” 

Third, to effect an adequate production program, 
the government should at once arrange with our 
most highly skilled industry, the automotive 
manufacturers, to start making machine tools for 
the creation of guns, munitions, and other defense 
mechanism. A reduction in the production of new 
cars would clean up the used car market, and 
besides there are too many autos on the highways 
now for the common good. 

Fourth, pay for new armament by issuing gold 
certificates against the eighteen billion - dollars 
stored in the ground in Kentucky, which might 
cause Hitler to come over, if and when he con¬ 
quers England, France and Belgium. Issue these 
certificates only as required, and in addition to 
stopping government waste in a thousand direc¬ 
tions, broaden the base of the income tax structure, 
so that more people will come to know what 
direct government taxation means. It is time to 
put aside the fantastic vagaries of the visionaries 
and vote-getters. America must be saved—if for no 
other reason than that there is now no other place to 


Final Completion of History of 
The Union Pacific Coal Mines 

W hile we anticipated being able to distribute the 
forthcoming History of the Union Pacific coal 
mines on or about May 10th, the delay occasioned 
by the checking and rechecking of printer’s proof 
for accuracy of dates, personal names, etc.,plus 
some delay in securing the fabricoid covers, has 
delayed our distribution until the last week in May. 
With receipt of this issue of the Employes’ Mag¬ 
azine, the books should be on hand in the several 
stores of The Union Pacific Coal Company at Rock 
Springs, Reliance, Superior and Hanna. 

The book will consist of 27 chapters together 
with a Preface and Introduction, and a complete 
roster of the entire membership of the Old Timers’ 


Association brought down to date of printing, a 
suitable reference to the death of deceased members 
shown therein. In addition, much historical matter 
regarding tonnage produced by districts, rates of 
wages paid and hours worked for the past half 
century and other similar matter will be included 
in a series of appendices. The book will be richly 
bound in red fabricoid and will contain some 300 
pages and about 150 illustrations and will be sold 
to our employes through our stores at cost, $1.25 
per copy. Mail orders received will be filled at 
$1.40 per copy including wrapping and postage. 

We believe this History will represent perhaps 
the most complete record of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of any American coal company during the past 
72 years. Those who blazed the coal mining trail 
in Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, lived and worked 
in a day when the composure of the western Indians 
represented one of the greatest problems confront¬ 
ing the United States government; the Union Pacific 
Railroad, as is well known, was built under the 
protection of the United States army. We gather 
from the early history of Old Carbon that the first 
man to die a violent death in the young coal mining 
camp was a stable boss who, while engaged in 
searching for some stray mules, was attacked by 
Indians a mile and a half from the camp, and 
fatally wounded by their arrows. Other equally 
sensational situations are scattered throughout the 
History and arduous effort was made by those 
contributing to same to make a record of the many 
fine qualities of the men and women who pioneered 
the industry in Wyoming. 

Appropriate chapters deal with not only every 
individual mining district, but in addition, the 
history of mining methods, of early officials, of the 
origin and growth of the Old Timers’ Association 
and the numerous churches that were maintained 
through the more than three-score and ten years 
of the existence of the mines, has been clearly set 
forth. The chapter on “Safety in the Mines,” is a 
record of the betterments that have been brought 
about with the passing of the years, it unfortunate, 
however, that the early toll of accidents was not 
available. The book will undoubtedly be widely 
distributed and thereafter treasured by the sons, 
grandsons and great-grandsons of the men who 
gave the best of their lives toward the production 
of coal, the upbuilding of the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road, and the west. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

TAhe Rockefeller Foundation was incorporated in 
1913, “to promote the well-being of man¬ 
kind throughout the world.” The book value of 
the principal fund of the Foundation as of Dec- 
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ember 31, 1939, was $146,159,942. In the 27 years 
of its existence, $93,775,000 has been appropriated 
from principal, and $228,900,000 from income. 
The grants made by the Foundation in 1939 
amounted in round figures to $9,500,000. Of this 
sum, $8,000,000 was distributed in approximately 
equal amounts of $2,000,000 each to work in the 
four fields of public health, medical, social and na¬ 
tural sciences. One million dollars was appropriat¬ 
ed for work in the humanities, and the better part 
of a half million toward a program of rural 
reconstruction in China. Approximately twenty-five 
per cent of expenditures are made in foreign 
countries and seventy-five per cent in the United 
States. 

The tragic necessity for an organization such as 
The Rockefeller Foundation is well set forth in 
the fact that the mounting catastrophe, of what 
will in a finality prove to be the greatest cataclysm 
that the world ever saw, is apparently upon us. Many 
of us who knew the Standard Oil Company in the 
old days read and heard much that was critical of 
its then management, such including devastating 
newspaper and magazine articles, court pronounce¬ 
ments, etc. Forty years ago little that was compli¬ 
mentary of the company was ever heard, yet our own 
personal experiences in the purchase of millions 
of barrels of fuel oil, convinced us that the Standard 
Oil Company conducted its business affairs with 
scrupulous exactness. 

Few publications contain the wisdom that perme¬ 
ates The Rockefeller Foundation review for 1939, 
just put out by the President of the Foundation, Mr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, and we take the liberty to 
quote briefly from same: 

“We are living in a world that threatens to 
brush aside everything that intelligence stands 
for. Two great wars and the prospect of more; 
over half the population of the earth caught in 
this maelstrom of destruction; ten years of de¬ 
pression with millions everywhere still without 
employment; confusion over issues and values 
that leaves men frustrated and uncertain—it is 
little wonder that the temptation is to forsake 
reason and resort to force. 

“One of the difficulties is that force seems 
to be such an easy answer. It appears to cut 
through the complexity and confusion without 
the necessity of the severe intellectual effort 
and discipline involved in creating any effec¬ 
tive alternative. The real tragedy is not that 
so many men in the world believe in force as 
a method of social organization as that so many 
who reject force as an ideal, surrender to 
it in practice because there seems to be nothing 
else to do. 


“But force in the end always defeats itself. 

In the long run it solves nothing and answers 
nothing. It brings us no step nearer the pros¬ 
pect of the ‘great society’ which science and 
culture have revealed. If the world of the 
future is a more promising habitation for 
mankind it will be only as a result of the 
persistent application not of force but of 
intelligence against the things that now thwart 
our hopes. We have created a society so inter¬ 
dependent that issues are no longer simple, 
individual and local; they are complex, social 
and world wide. And they are beyond the expe¬ 
rience of most of us. Money and credit, fiscal 
policy, international relations, international 
trade and finance, national income and its dis¬ 
tribution, wages, profits, prices, monopoly, 
purchasing power, savings and investment, em¬ 
ployment and unemployment, social security, 
collective bargaining, housing, public opinion, 
propaganda, public administration, the rela¬ 
tions between government and business, indi¬ 
vidual and social adjustment, crime, social wel¬ 
fare, education, population, social justice in an 
interdependent society—here is merely a brief 
list of some of the urgent issues. How can 
tanks and bayonets hope to solve such prob¬ 
lems as these?” 

The seat of intellectual and scientific empire is 
yet in the old world, it is moving west but the 
transfer is not yet complete though the Founda¬ 
tion is doing much to extend the yet unfathomed 
depths of pure science. We cannot forget that the 
war of 1914-18 cost the lives of thousands of men 
who were making great contributions to the cause 
of science and human welfare, for example, the 
Ecole Normale Superieure in Paris, which supplies 
the French universities with professors, lost 120 
men. A total of 560 highly trained men who were 
already professors were mobilized, of this body 
119 were killed. The most important engineering 
school in France, the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures, lost 179 professors and 362 graduates 
in the great war. What this last debacle will cost 
in genius lost to the world is impossible to contem¬ 
plate. The world may be facing an intellectual 
black-out. If it comes those who write future his¬ 
tory can charge the dark ages that follow to a 
sadistic madman whose people followed him to 
their own death and destruction. 


Mine Safety 

Tn the past few months certain coal mines in 
-■- the United States as well as mines operated in 
Great Britain have suffered a number of major dis-- 
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asters—explosions, which left in each instance 
a trail of death and human suffering behind them. 
Some years ago a prominent mining journal publish¬ 
ed a statement to the effect that coal mining was not 
altogether a hazardous business, intimating in fact 
that the risks that attached to coal mining were 
being unduly stressed. If the editor really believed 
what he said, he must have been just a little bit 
hazy in his knowledge of the hazards that attach 
to coal mining, because they are very real and can 
not be brushed aside. 

Our properties have built up a very enviable 
record for safety, and certainly what has happened 
to us in the way of betterment was not the outcome 
- of light thinking of indifference to necessary 
safety precautions, on the other hand, the over¬ 
whelming number of our employes, as well as 
the operating staff, have come to look upon safety 
as perhaps the most important factor in coal mine 
operation; yet from time to time accidents con¬ 
tinue to happen which could have been averted if 
someone had visioned the combination of circum¬ 
stances that brought about the certain accident, 
and had taken the necessary steps to prevent same. 

There should be no misunderstanding as to the 
responsibility for mine accidents—but too many 
mining executives and operating officials have in 
the past, and in some instances are yet attempting 
to place all the blame for casualties on the work¬ 
men, when as a matter of fact, a great number 
of the major accidents in particular that happen 
in coal mines, could be properly traced to the door 
of the president of the company. The writer is 
frank enough to say that we ourselves have doubt¬ 
less been guilty of both “sins of omission and sins 
of commission.” 

This premise is well borne out by the fact that 
our Code or Standards which governs safety work, 
including construction and operation, was originally 
issued on July 15, 1925, or nearly fifteen years 
ago, during which period it has been rewritten and 
revised no less than seven times, the majority of 
the changes therein made suggested by certain 
unfortunate experiences. In all probability numer¬ 
ous additional revisions will have to be made with 
the passing of the years, and it is equally probable 
that numerous accidents have been averted by 
individual foremen and workers anticipating a 
possible creation of conditions that might have 
brought about a fatal or non-fatal accident, there¬ 
after taking steps to prevent same. 

Although some 2400 men are giving continuous 
thought to safety in and about our properties, 
there yet remains much to anticipate and to guard 
against if our record is to be further improved. 
During the recent Cincinnati convention of the 


American Mining Congress, a fine, courageous 
coal mining executive, who just passed through a 
disastrous mine explosion with heavy loss of life, 
made the frank confession that while he thought 
his properties were being operated safely, the 
accident that his company suffered had convinced 
him that such was not the case, and that it remained 
for him and his operating organization to effective¬ 
ly clean up every doubtful situation that existed. 
There is real hope for a property operated by a 
man of this character, much more in fact that can 
be expected from executives who place maximum 
production and low costs ahead of the safety of their 
employes and their property. What this class of 
man does not understand is that maximum produc¬ 
tion and low unit costs are definitely related to 
safety, and that maximum results cannot be obtain¬ 
ed in one direction unless the general situation, 
including safety, is maintained at the highest 
possible standard. 

We are now in the middle of mid-summer and 
the annual vacation periods, the lure of fishing in 
the northern streams and lakes, outing parties, 
conventions, etc., which all too frequently take first 
place in the minds of operating officials and 
employes, all of which however are proper, even 
necessary in their way, but no situation should be 
allowed to interfere with a persistent effort toward 
accident reduction. Indifference to loss of life and 
human suffering will take us nowhere, on the other 
hand, if everybody connected with the mining of 
coal, both bituminous and anthracite, would 
continuously subject their properties to a con¬ 
scientious searching process, thousands of situations 
that make accidents possible could be eliminated. 

The Power to Tax Is the 
Power to Destroy 

T he Nebraska Power Company, a public service 
company whose operations cover the City of 
Omaha and adjoining territory, in its 1939 annual 
report presents some interesting information 
relative to its tax bill. 

The major items included in operating expenses 


for the year 1939 were: 

Taxes _ $1,299,305 

Fuel including freight and handling ... 1,339,995 

Payroll _ 1,220,507 

All other items-- 1,034,730 


The tax bill for the year equalled $1,683 for 
each regular employe of the company, or $14.95 
for each customer served by the company, or $17.32 
for each outstanding share of preferred stock of 
the company. 
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Make It Sale 


April Accident Graph 



E veryone is glad to note the improvement as 
shown in the above graphs this month. Only 
one injury reported this month helped to put the 
man hours per injury for the first four months 
nearer the 100,000 mark. A few more months with 
no more than one injury will make the comparison 
with the previous year’s record very favorable. We 
are still hoping for a clear month this year. There 
have been several during the past years and last 
month we came close. For the month of May let 
us attain this goal. We can if we will make up our 
minds to do it. 

Three of the mines still have clear records and 
six of the other seven improved their records. This 
has been the result of hard work and good coopera¬ 
tion. There is still opportunity to improve. If we 
have the determination there will be more of us 
free from injury to live longer and happier. 


LOST-TIME INJURIES AND MAN HOURS 
BY MINES 


Place 


April, 1940 

Man Hours 
Man Hours Injuries Per Injury 


Rock Springs No. 4...20,713 0 

Rock Springs No. 8...33,187 0 

Rock Springs Outside. .16,827 0 

Total.70,727 0 


No Injury 
No Injury 
No Injury 

No Injury 


Reliance No. 1.,24,241 0 

Reliance No. 7. 19,600 0 

Reliance Outside. 9,492 0 


No Injury 
No Injury 
No Injury 


Total, 


. 53,333 0 No Injury 


Winton No. 1. 

Winton Nos. 3 and iy 2 

. 17,780 

0 

No Injury 

. ,20,902 

0 

No Injury 

Winton Outside. 

. 9,081 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

.47,763 

IT 

No Injury 

Superior “C”. 

. 14,665 

1 

14,665 

Superior “D”. 

..13,860 

0 

No Injury 

Superior D. O. Clark. . 

. 28,539 

0 

No Injury 

Superior Outside. 

,. 13,806 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

. 70,870 

1 

70,870 

Hanna No. 4. 

25,578 

0 

No Injury 

Hanna Outside. 

11,843 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

37,421 

0 ' 

No Injury 

All Districts, 1940. ... 

,280,114 

1 

280,114 

All Districts, 1939.... 

282,902 

3 

94,301 


Period January 1 to April 30, 1940 


Man Hours 

Place Man Hours Injuries Per Injury 


Rock Springs No. 4, 

89,460 

0 

No Injury 

Rock Springs No. 8. 

138,306 

3 

46,102 

Rock Springs Outside 

63,985 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

291,751 

T 

97,250 

Reliance No. 1. 

101,591 

i 

101,591 

Reliance No. 7. 

79,492 

i 

79,492 

Reliance Outside.... 

38,948 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

220,031 

2 

110,016 

Winton No. 1. 

74,704 

0 

No Injury- 

Winton Nos. 3 and 7Vp 




86,779 

2 

43,390 

Winton Outside. 

36,479 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

197,962 

~2 

98,981 

Superior “C”. 

61,943 

2 

30,972 

Superior “D”. 

58,065 

0 

No Injury 

Superior D. O. Clark 

114,345 

2 

57,173 

Superior Outside 

55,148 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

289,501 

*4* 

72,375 

Hanna No. 4. 

104,258 

1 

104,258 

Hanna Outside. 

49,025 

0 

No Injury 

Total. 

153,283 

T 

153,283 

All Districts, 1940... 

1,152,528 

12 

96,044 

All Districts, 1939... 

1,114,344 

7 

159,192 
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Annual First-Aid Field Day 
June 14, 1940 


T he Annual Inter-District First Aid Field Day of 
The Union Pacific Coal Company will be held 
at Rock Springs on June 14th. 

This year 30 First Aid Teams will participate— 
15 Adult Teams and 15 Boy and Girl Scout Teams. 

Heretofore, Men’s Teams from the Mines only 
have entered the contest. This year, “Charlie” 
Swann will have a team of Engineers and Kenneth 
Darling will also have a team from The Southern 
Wyoming Utilities Company. All of these Adult 
Teams, particularly the Engineers and Utilities 
Company Teams have been putting in long hours 
of practice and the contest in this division promises 
to he a spirited one. 

The Boy and Girl Scout Teams will, as usual, 
give a good account of themselves, so come pre¬ 
pared to witness a real contest. 

Leading the parade, members of which will march 
from the Freight Depot on South Front Street to the 
Old Timers’ Building will be The Union Pacific 
Coal Company’s Rock Springs Band,, under the...di- 
rection of Mr. James Sartoris; the Band will also 
furnish music in the Old Timers’ Auditorium during 
the contest. 

Mr. William D. (“Bill”) Ryan, that Dean of First 
Aiders, has already advised he will be on the job, 
in charge of all events. He always does an ex¬ 
cellent job, and no First Aid Contest of ours would 
be complete without him. 

A full complement of judges, many of whom have 
served in this capacity on former occasions, will be 
present, and, on account of the anticipated close¬ 
ness of the grading of the teams, the judges, too, 
have been “brushing up” on their First Aid prob¬ 
lems. So come out and see the finest exhibition of 
First Aid work that can be witnessed in any part of 
our country. 

Photographers W. A. Coons and Jack Smith will 
be present and expect to obtain some fine photos. 
Following is the program for the day: 
ATTENTION 

FIRST AID FIELD DAY—JUNE 14, 1940 
All—Men’s First Aid Teams. 

Boy Scout First Aid Teams. 

Senior Girl Scout First Aid Teams. 

Junior Girl Scout First Aid Teams. 
Requirements for Scout Teams: All members of 
the Scout Teams must be registered Scouts and must 
be under 18 years of age. 

The Program 

8:45 A.M.: All Men’s, Boy and Girl Scout First 
Aid Teams taking part in the contest 
are to assemble in front of the old 
red brick mine office, directly op¬ 
posite the freight depot, promptly 
on the hour, form into line, where 


they will be led by the Rock Springs 
band and march through town to 
the Old Timers’ Building. 

9:30 A.M.: Boy and Girl Scout First Aid Contest. 
12:00 to 2:00 P.M.: Lunch 

2:15 P.M.: Starting of Men’s First Aid Contest. 

6:30 P.M.: Banquet, No. 4 Community Hall, for 
Boy and Girl Scout Teams. 

All prizes will be awarded at close of the men’s 
contest, probably about 4:00 P. M. 

Note: All participating teams should have their 
equipment and First Aid boxes at the Old Timers’ 
Building not later than 4:00 P.M. of Thursday, 
June 13, 1940. Identification tags must accom¬ 
pany each box. Tags will be sent out by the 
Safety Department. 

Mid-Year Safety Meeting 
July 11, 1940 

T he mid-year Safety meeting has been set for 
Thursday evening, July 11th. The program 
for this meeting has not been definitely determined, 
but there will be a gathering at each district, and 
it is expected to have a speaker at two of the 
districts outside of Rock Springs. The entire pro¬ 
gram will be broadcast by radio and arrangements 
will be made so that the men at each district will be 
able to hear the entire program. 

On account of this meeting, the Rock Springs 
vacation period has been changed to July 13 to 22, 
inclusive. 


April Injury 

Dan Borcich, Austrian, age 62, married, track¬ 
layer’s helper. Section No. 3, Superior “C” 
Mine. Fracture of right forearm. 

The working place was a new parting part 
way in an entry. Dan and his partner had re¬ 
covered some rails on the inside of the entry 
and had come out to the new parting shortly 
before the end of the shift. The motorman 
brought out a loaded trip and also the rails 
which had been recovered. The tracklayers 
took these rails from the trip and placed them 
in the clear. The loads were then taken out to 
the main parting and an empty trip brought 
inside, however, there was no loaded trip and 
the motorman was returning to the main part¬ 
ing. As he was passing the new parting, the 
first car derailed and struck Borcich, who was 
standing near the rib at the inside end of the 
parting. 
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Individual Safety Standings of the Various Mine 
Sections in the Annual Safety Contest 

Period January 1 to April 30, 1940 


hen this issue of the magazine is distributed 
there will be only one month remaining until 
the first half of our safety contest is over. All men 
completing this period without sustaining a lost¬ 
time injury will be eligible to participate in the 
drawing for the automobile and the cash awards 
at the mid-year safety meetings. 

One injury during the month—a tracklayer’s 
helper receiving a fractured forearm—kept us from 
having a “No Injury” month. It was, however, the 


best month we have had this year both for fre¬ 
quency rate and severity rate. For this we are 
thankful and hope for many months as good. We 
are preparing for the future by what we do today. 
Work carefully and well done today makes the 
task for tomorrow easier. Do your work the safe 
way day by day and it will soon become a habit. 
When the greater part of our men get this habit, 
accident-free months will not be so rare. 


UNDERGROUND SECTIONS Man Hours 


Section Foreman Mine 

1. R. J. Buxton.Rock Springs 8, 

2. Julius Reuter.Reliance 1, 

3. Ben Lewis.Rock Springs 8, 

4. Reynold Bluhm.Rock Springs 4, 

5. Robert Stewart.Reliance 7, 

6. Chester McTee.Rock Springs 4, 

7. Arthur Jeanselme.Winton 1, 

8. B. W. Grove.Reliance 7, 

9. Richard Haag.Superior D, 

10. Dan Gardner.Superior D, 

11. John V. Knoll.Winton 71/ 2 , 

12. Lester Williams.Rock Springs 4, 

13. John Peternell.Winton 1, 

14. R. C. Bailey..Winton 714, 

15. Clyde Rock.Superior C, 

16. Thos. Rimmer.Hanna 4, 

17. James Hearne.Hanna 4, 

18. Ben Cook.Hanna 4, 

19. W. B. Rae.Hanna 4, 

20. Carl A. Kansala.Superior C, 

21. Andrew Spence.Winton 7^4, 

22. Wilkie Henry.Winton 1, 

23. Sam Canestrini.Reliance 1. 

24. F. L. Gordon.Sup. D. O. Clark, 

25 Dominic Martin.Sup. D. 0. Clark, 

26. Wm. T. Sharp.Sup. D. O. Clark, 

27. Paul B. Cox.Sup. D. 0. Clark, 

28. Marlin Hall.Sup. D. O. Clark, 

29. Chas. Kampsi.Sup. D. 0. Clark, 

30. Robert Maxwell.Reliance 1, 

31. David Wilde.Rock Springs 8, 

32. Frank Hearne.Hanna 4, 

33. Jack Reese.Reliance 7, 

34. Andrew Young.Rock Springs 8, 

35. Wm. S. Fox.Superior C, 

36. R. A. Pritchard.Sup. D. 0. Clark, 

37. John Valeo.Winton 714, 


Section 


Man Hours 

Injuries 

Per Injury 

Section 

1 

39.361 

0 

•. No Injury 

Section 

3 

38,710 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

34,944 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

30,975 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

3 

30,464 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

3 

30,403 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

29,883 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

29.036 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

29,036 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

29,029 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

3 

28,224 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

28,077 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

26,152 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

23.870 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

21,175 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

3 

20,923 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

5 

20,881 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

4 

20,636 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

20,125 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

19,950 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

4 

18,774 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

3 

18,669 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

18,543 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

7 

16,569 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

16,450 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

1 

16,401 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

4 

16,394 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

5 

16,331 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

6 

15,673 

0 

No Injury 

Section 

2 

44,338 

1 

44,338 

Section 

4 

31,864 

1 

31,864 

Section 

2 

21,693 

1 

21,693 

Section 

1 

19,992 

1 

19,992 

Section 

3 

32,137 

2 

16,069 

Section 

3 

20,818 

2 

10,409 

Section 

3 

16,527 

2 

8,264 

Section 

2 

15,911 

2 

7,956 
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OUTSIDE SECTIONS 


1. Thomas Foster. 


63,985 

0 

No Injury 

2. Port Ward. 


55,148 

0 

No Injury 

3. E. B. Henningsen. 


49,025 

0 

No Injury 

4. William Telck. 

.... Reliance 

38,948 

0 

No Injury 

5. R. W. Fowkes. 

.Winton 

36,479 

0 

No Injury 

ALL SECTIONS, 1940. 



12 

96,044 

ALL SECTIONS; 1939. 


.1,114,344 

7 

159,192 


April Safety Awards 


T'Ihe monthly safety meetings for April were held 
at Winton, Reliance, Hanna, Superior and Rock 
Springs on May 1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th and 7th re¬ 
spectively. 

Two sound pictures “America Marching On” and 
“Frontiers of the Future,” furnished hy the National 
Industrial Council, were shown at all of the meet¬ 


ings. Mr. Pryde spoke at the Winton and Reliance 
meetings, giving an interesting talk on the new ad¬ 
dition to the Rock Springs Power Plant and general 
safety practices. Nine of the ten mines received 
cash awards and six of these received suit awards. 

Following are the winners: 


Mine 

I First Prize 

$15 Each 

Second Prize 
$10 Each 

Third& Fourth 1 
Prizes $5 Each 

1 Unit Foreman 
$10 Each 

Rock Springs No. 4 

Rock Springs No. 8 

Reliance No. 1 

Reliance No. 7 

Winton No. 1 

Winton Nos. 3 & 7% 
Superior “D” 

Superior D. O. Clark 
Hanna No. 4 

Primo Gatti 

Harry Dooley 

Joe Mangelos 
Louis Rizzi 

H. Chadwick, Sr. 
Glenn Sprowell 
Thomas Mullen 
Woodrow Phillips 
Norman Smith 

Alex Angelovic 

L. V. Randolph 

Henry Telck 

L. T. Sims 
James Cuthbertson 
John Milonas 
Alex Noble 
Sanfre Maki 
Nestor Nurmi 

(Wm. H. Matthews 
David L. Petrie) 
(Joubert Larsen 
Joe Paulik, Jr.) 
Leo Kozola 

Otto Ruffini 
Arvid Salmi 
Andy Blahota 
Tony DeMarco 
Michael Jablin 
(M. Okamoto 

R. L. Bedford) 

Henry Krichbaum 

John Cukale 

Sam Evans 

Jack Rafferty 
John Peternell 

A. M. Strannigan 
James S. Faddis 

Ed. Oyery, Sr. 
James Hearne 

TOTAL 

$135 

$90 

$60 

$90 


Suits of clothes awarded: Norman Durnil, Rock Winton Nos. 3 & l l / 2 Mine; and Roy Epps, Su- 
Springs No. 4 Mine; John Shassetz, Rock Springs perior “D” Mine. 

No. 8 Mine; Sam Tolzi, Reliance No. 1 Mine; Superior “C” Mine was ineligible to participate. 

D. M. Foster, Winton No. 1 Mine; Albert Kruzich, 


Keep Your Name Off This List 

T he following men, on account of their having 
sustained a lost-time injury during the period 
January 1 to April 30, 1940, are ineligible to par¬ 
ticipate in the drawing for the grand prize, an auto¬ 
mobile to be awarded after June 30, 1940. 

Oscar Brown, Rock Springs 
Albino Brugnara, Rock Springs 
Anton Drnas, Rock Springs 
Elmer Paul Schreck, Reliance 
William Legere, Winton 
Steven Babel, Superior 


Dan Borcich, Superior 
George Horbach, Superior 
Lawrence Zelinski, Superior 
Joe McAllister, Hanna 


“The only worthwhile things that have come 
to us in this life have come through work that was 
almost always hard, and often bitter. We believe 
that this has always been true of mankind and that 
it will always be true. We believe not in how little 
work, but how much; not in how few hours, but 
how many. America must not grow soft !”—/. 
Kindleberger. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CALEN¬ 
DAR DAYS WORKED BY DEPARTMENTS 
OR MINES SINCE THE LAST LOST- 
TIME INJURY 

Figures to April 30, 1940 


Underground 
Employes 
Calendar Days 

Rock Springs No. 4. 279 

Rock Springs No. 8. 69 

Reliance No. 1. 63 

Reliance No. 7. 46 

Winton No. 1. 550 

Winton No. 3 Seam. 83 

Winton No. 7% Seam. 298 

Superior “C”. 14 

Superior “D”. 251 

Superior D. 0. Clark. 55 

Hanna No. 4. 47 

Outside Employes 
Calendar Days 

Rock Springs No. 4 Tipple.3,472 

Rock Springs No. 8 Tipple.2,052 

Reliance Tipple. 258 

Winton Tipple.3,672 

Superior “C” Tipple. 678 

Superior “D” Tipple.1,126 

Superior D. O. Clark Tipple. 825 

Hanna No. 4 Tipple. 900 

General Outside 
Employes 
Calendar Days 

Rock Springs.2,784 

Reliance . 741 

Winton .3,269 

Superior.3,541 

Hanna.1,644 


Presentation of Golden Spike 
to President W. M. Jeffers by 
the Chamber of Commerce at 
Rock Springs, Woming 

T he immense Golden Spike, some nine feet in 
length and built in proportion throughout, of 
golden color, and bearing the autograph signatures 
of the business men of Rock Springs, which was 
sent to Omaha by the Rock Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, was formally presented to President 


Jeffers by Mr. James F. Davis, of Rock Springs, 
who occupies the position of Drum Sergeant in Mc- 
Auliffe’s Kiltie Band, the presentation made by re¬ 
quest of the Chamber and taking place in the Gen¬ 
eral Office Building at Omaha at noon, Saturday, 
May 18th. 



First Row —Left to right: Alex Davidson, John 
Hartney, W. M. Jeffers, James Davis, Arthur An¬ 
derson, Ernest Adams, R. R. Menghini. 

Second Row —Left to right: Matt Steffensen, An¬ 
drew Hamilton, Wilford French, John Brimley, 
Charles Gregory, Alex Watt, Robert Hall. 

Just to represent the Chamber in a lawful way, 
“Jimmie,” though still wearing his kilts, dropped 
his Scottish name of “Davidson” for the moment, 
falling back on his customary clan name. Drum 
Sergeant “Davidson,” however, speaking for citi¬ 
zen Davis, insisted that his fellow Scotsmen, with 
their gay Royal Stewart Tartans, sporrans, and Glen- 
gary bonnets, be included in the picture made by 
Mr. Coons, staff photographer of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Mr. Jeffers made his usual gracious re¬ 
sponse to the speech of presentation, shaking hands 
with and complimenting each of the Kilties on their 
fine playing. The Spike, it will be recalled, was a 
prominent feature in the Golden Spike parade held 
at Rock Springs, Saturday, May 11th. 


“All the wild ideas of unbalanced agitators the 
world over in their ignorant and pitiable quest 
for happiness through revolution, confiscation of 
property, and crime cannot overthrow the eternal 
truth that the one route to happiness through prop¬ 
erty or government is the broad and open highway 
of service. And service always means industry, 
thrift, respect for authority and recognition of the 
rights of others.”— William G. Sibley. 
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Patty Morgan, The Milkmaid’s Story 
“Look at the Clock” 


E HAVE again drawn on that most linkable 
vendor of ingenious poetry, the Reverend R. 
H. Barham, a clergyman of the Anglican Church, 
Rector of various churches in Kent, England, and 
for a time a minor Canon of St. Paul’s in London. 
One who loved and admired Barham’s work, 
referred to him as the “School boys’ poet,” who 
wrote a mixture of fun, fancy, recklessness, packed 
with ecclesiastical knowledge, intimacy with cur¬ 
rent events and skill in rhyme, “an art which could 
not be acquired by wish or by prayer and fasting.” 

It is interesting to know that Barham’s early work 
was published in a magazine known as “Bentley’s 
Miscellany,” for whom Charles Dickens served as 
editor for two years, 1837 to 1839, at a salary of 
twenty pounds a month. It was in this magazine 
that Dickens ran his novel “Oliver Twist,” along 
side of Barham’s prose story, “The Spectre of Tap- 
pington,” and the “Ingoldsby Legends.” Charles 
Dickens was succeeded as editor by Harris Ains¬ 
worth, the “Miscellany” going out of existence in 
1868. 

A few months ago a memorial to perpetuate the 
memory of Barham was established at Canterbury 
and at the unveiling, Dean Inge of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, London, said: 

“A sense of humor is no bad thing in a 
clergyman. Sometimes I wish it were a little 
more common. Barham belonged to an en¬ 
tirely extinct type of ecclesiastic. 

“His character seems to have been much the 
same throughout. I do not know whether you 
have heard this story. While he was an under¬ 
graduate at Oxford he was hauled up by the 
Dean of Brasenose for not attending morning 
chapel. ‘The fact is, you are much too late for 
me,’ he said to the dean. ‘I really cannot stay 
up until 7 in the morning. I am a man of 
regular habits, and unless I get to bed at 4 
or 5 o’clock at the latest I am really fit for 
nothing next day.’ * * * 

“He had, of course, very great knowledge of 
antiquities, including the rites of the medieval 
Church, and he had evidently made a special 
study of the curious lore of witchcraft and 
necromancy, of which he shows an almost un¬ 
canny knowledge. 

“I think, however, that there is one quality 
in which he is pre-eminent above all others, 
that is, in the ingenuity of his rhymes. It 
really leaves Robert Browning far behind.” 
Another great admirer of this humorous soul was 
Mr. E. V. Lucas who wrote: 

“I am glad that the city of Canterbury is 
proposing to celebrate the name and fame of 
Richard Harris Barham—or, more properly, 
Thomas Ingoldsby—in a permanent form, be¬ 


cause Canterbury is the principal place in Kent, 
and Barham not only was born there but re¬ 
joiced in being a Man of Kent and in praising 
his native land and, in particular, Tappington 
Everard, near Barham, where his father had a 
farm. Kent is the background of most of his 
jovial, high-spirited book: ‘Grey Dolphin,’ a 
legend of Sheppey; ‘The Leech of Folkestone’; 
‘Nell Cook’ and ‘The Ghost,’ entirely laid in 
Canterbury; ‘The Brothers of Birchington’; 
‘Misadventures at Margate’; ‘The Smuggler’s 
Leap,’ a legend of Thanet; ‘The Ingoldsby 
Penance,’ a legend of Palestine and West Kent; 
while Tappington Hall is the family mansion 
of all the more intimate happenings of that 
Ingoldsby line which he invented with such 
plausibility and genealogical skill. Not only 
was Barham bom in Kent and brought up there, 
but his first curacy was at Ashford; his next 
at Westwell; while his last Kentish home, be¬ 
fore he left for London in 1821, was at Snar- 
gate, on the edge of Romney Marsh, where 
smuggling was still an industry. You co.uld 
not well be more Kentish than that.” 

And now for an Ingoldsby Legend with a Welsh 
flavor: 

“LOOK AT THE CLOCK” 

“Fytte I” 

“ ‘Look at the Clock!’ quoth Winifred Pryce, 

As she open’d the door to her husband’s 
knock, 

Then paus’d to give him a piece of advice, 

‘You nasty Warmint, look at the Clock! 

Is this the way, you Wretch, every day you 
Treat her who vow’d to love and obey you? 

Out all night! Me in a fright; 

Staggering home as it’s just getting light! 

You intoxified brute!—you insensible block! 
Look at the Clock!—Do!—Look at the Clock!’ 

“Winifred Pryce was tidy and clean, 

Her gown was a flower’d one, her petticoat green, 
Her buckles were bright as her milking cans. 
And her hat was a beaver, and made like a man’s; 
Her little red eyes were deep-set in their socket- 
holes, 

Her gown-tail was turn’d up, and tuck’d through 
the pocket-holes; 

A face like a ferret Betoken’d her spirit: 

To conclude, Mrs. Pryce was not over young, 
Had very short legs, and a very long tongue. 

“Now David Pryce Had one darling vice; 
Remarkably partial to anything nice, 

Nought that was good to him came amiss, 
Whether to eat, or to drink, or to kiss! 
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Especially ale—If it was not too stale 
I really believe he’d have emptied a pail; 

Not that in Wales They talk of their Ales; 

To pronounce the word they make use of might 
trouble you, 

Being spelt with a C, two Rs, and a W. 

“That particular day, as I’ve heard people say, 
Mr. David Pryce had been soaking his clay. 

And amusing himself with his pipe and cheroots, 
The whole afternoon, at the Goat in Boots, 

With a couple more soakers, Thoroughbred 
smokers, 

Both, like himself, prime singers and j okers; 

And long after day had drawn to a close, 

And the rest of the world was wrapp’d in repose, 
They were roaring out ‘Shenkin!’ and ‘Ar Hydd 
y nos’; 

While David himself, a Sassenach tune. 

Sang ‘We’ve drunk down the Sun, boy!; let’s 
drink down the Moon!’ 

What have we with day to do? 

Mrs. Winifred Pryce, ‘’twas made for you!’ 
At length, when they couldn’t well drink any more, 
Old ‘Goat-in-Boots’ show’d them the door; 

And then came that knock, And the sensible 
shock 

David felt when his wife cried ‘Look at the Clock!’ 
For the hands stood as crooked as crooked might 
be, 

The long at the Twelve, and the short at the Three! 
This self-same Clock had long been a bone 
Of contention between this Darby and Joan, 

And often, among their pother and rout. 

When this otherwise amiable couple fell out, 
Pryce would drop a cool hint. With an 
ominous squint 

At its case, of an ‘Uncle’ of his, who’d a ‘Spout.’ 

That horrid word ‘Spout’ No sooner came out 
Then Winifred Pryce would turn her about, 

And with scorn on her lip, And a hand on 
each hip, 

‘Spout’ herself till her nose grew red at the tip. 
‘You thundering willain, I know you’d be 
killing 

Your wife—ay, a dozen of wives—for a shilling.’ 
You may do what you please, You may sell 
my chemise, 

(Mrs. P. was too well-bred to mention her smock) 
‘But I never will part with my Grandmother’s 
Clock!’ 

“Mrs. Pryce’s tongue ran long and ran fast; 

But patience is apt to wear out at last, 

And David Pryce in temper was quick, 

So he stretch’d out his hand, and caught hold of a 
stick; 

Perhaps in its use he might mean to be lenient 
But walking just then wasn’t very convenient, 

So he threw it, instead, Direct at her head; 

It knock’d off her hat; Down she fell flat; 
Her case, perhaps, was not much mended by that; 


But whatever it was,—whether rage and pain 
Produced apoplexy, or burst a vein, 

Or her tumble induced a concussion of brain, 

I can’t say for certain, but this I can, 

When sober’d by fright, to assist her he ran, 

“Mrs. Winifred Pryce was as dead as Queen Anne! 
The fearful catastrophe Named in my last 
strophe 

As adding to grim Death’s exploits such a vast 
trophy, 

Soon made a great noise; and the shocking 
fatality, 

Ran over, like wild-fire, the whole Principality. 
And then came Mr. Ap Thomas, the Coroner, 

With his jury to sit, some dozen or more, on her. 
Mr. Pryce, to commence His ‘ingenious 
defence,’ 

Made a ‘powerful appeal’ to the jury’s ‘good 
sense’; 

‘The world he must defy’ Ever to justify 
Any presumption of ‘Malice Prepense.’ 

The unlucky lick From the end of his stick 
He ‘deplored’—he was ‘apt to be rather too quick’; 

But, really, her prating Was so aggravating: 
Some trifling correction was just what he meant: 
all 

The rest, he assured them, was ‘quite accidental!’ 

“Then he called Mr. Jones, Who deposed to 
her tones, 

And her gestures, and hints about ‘breaking his 
bones,’. 

While Mr. Ap Morgan, and Mr. Ap Rhys 

Declared the Deceased Had styled him ‘a 
Beast’ 

And swore they had witnessed, with grief and sur¬ 
prise, 

The allusions she made to his limbs and his eyes. 

“The jury, in fine, having sat on the body 
The whole day, discussing the case, and gin-toddy. 
Return’d about half-past eleven at night 
The following verdict: ‘We find, Sarve her right!’ 

“Mr. Pryce, Mrs. Winifred Pryce being dead, 

Felt lonely, and moped; and one evening he said 
He would marry Miss Davis at once in her stead. 

“Not far from his dwelling. From the vale 
proudly swelling. 

Rose a mountain; it’s name you’ll excuse me from 
telling, 

For the vowels made use of in Welsh are so few 
That the A and the E, the I, 0, and the U, 

Have really but little or nothing to do; 

And the duty, of course, falls the heavier by far. 
On the L, and H, and the N, and the R. 

Its first syllable'‘Pen’ Is pronounceable; then 
Come two LLs and two HHs, two FFs, and an N; 
About half a score Rs, and some Ws follow 
Beating all my best efforts at euphony hollow: 
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But we shan’t have to mention it often, so when 
We do, with your leave, we’ll curtail it to ‘Pen.’ 

“Well—the moon shone bright Upon ‘Pen’ 
that night 

When Pryce, being quit of his fuss and his fright, 
Was scaling its side. With that sort of stride 
A man puts out when walking in search of a bride, 
Mounting higher and higher, He began to 
perspire. 

Till, finding his legs were beginning to tire, 

And feeling opprest By a pain in his chest, 
He paused, and turn’d round to take breath and 
to rest; 

A walk all up hill is apt, we know, 

To make one, however robust, puff and blow, 

So he stopp’d and looked down on the valley below. 

“O’er fell and o’er fen, Over mountain and 
glen, 

All bright in the moonshine, his eye roved, and 
then 

All the Patriot rose in his soul, and he thought 
Upon Wales, and her glories, and all he’d been 
taught 

Of her Heroes of old, So brave and so bold; 
Of her Bards with long beards, and harps mounted 
in gold; 

Of King Edward the First, Of memory accurst; 
And the scandalous manner in which he behaved, 
Killing Poets by dozens, With their uncles and 
cousins, 

Of whom not one in fifty had ever been shaved; 
Of the Court Ball, at which, by a lucky mishap, 
Owen Tudor fell into Queen Katherine’s lap; 

And how Mr. Tudor Successfully woo’d her, 
Till the Dowager put on a new wedding ring, 
And so made him Father-in-law to the King. 

“He thought upon Arthur and Merlin of yore, 

Of Gryffth ap Conan and Owen Glendour; 

On Pendragen, and Heaven knows how many more, 
He thought of all this, as he gazed, in a trice, 
And on all things, in short, but the late Mrs. Pryce; 
When a lumbering noise from behind made him 
start, 

And sent the blood back in full tide to his heart, 
Which went pit-a-pat As he cried out, ‘What’s 
that?’—- 

That very queer sound?—Does it come from 
the ground? 

Or the air,—from above, or below, or around? 

It is not like Talking, It is not like Walking, 
It’s not like the clattering of pot or of pan, 

Or the tramp of a horse, or the tread of a man, 

Or the hum of a crowd, or the shouting of hoys— 
It’s really a deuced odd sort of a noise! 

Not unlike a Cart’s—but that can’t be; for when 
Could ‘all the King’s horses, and all the King’s 
men’, 

With Old Nick for a waggoner, drive one up ‘Pen?’ 
“Pryce usually brimful of valour when drunk, 


Now experienced what schoolboys denominate 
‘funk’. 

In vain he look’d back On the whole of the 
track 

He had traversed, a thick cloud, uncommonly 
black, 

At this moment obscured the broad disc of the 
moon 

And did not seem likely to pass away soon; 

While clearer and clearer, ‘Twas plain to the 
hearer, 

Be the noise what it might, it drew nearer and 
nearer. 

And sounded, as Pryce to this moment declares. 
Very much ‘like a Coffin a-walking up stairs.’ 

“Mr. Pryce had begun To ‘make up’ for a run. 
As in such a companion he saw no great fun, 

When a single bright ray Shone out on the 
way 

He had pass’d, and he saw, with no little dismay. 
Coming after him, bounding o’er crag and 'o’er 
rock, 

The deceased Mrs. Winifred’s ‘Grandmother’s 
Clock! ’ 

’Twas so!—it had certainly moved from its place, 
And come lumbering on thus, to hold him in chase; 
’Twas the very same Head, and the very same Case, 
And nothing was alter’d at all—but the Face! 

In that he perceived, with no little surprise, 

The two little winder-holes turn’d into eyes 
Blazing with ire, Like two coals of fire; 

And the ‘Name of the maker’ was changed to a 
Lip, 

And the Hands to a Nose with a very red tip. 

No!—he could not mistake it—’twas She to the 
life! 

The identical Face of his poor defunct Wife! 

“One glance was enough, Completely ‘Quant, 
suff.’ 

As the doctors write down when they send you 
their ‘stuff’. 

Like a Weather-cock whirl’d by a vehement puff, 

“David turn’d himself round; Ten feet of 
ground 

He clear’d, in his start, at the very first bound! 

I’ve seen people run at West-End Fair for cheeses; 
I’ve seen Ladies run at Bow Fair for chemises, 

At Greenwich Fair twenty men run for a hat, 
And one from a Bailiff much faster than that: 

At foot-ball I’ve seen lads run after the bladder; 
I’ve seen Irish Bricklayers run up a ladder; 

I’ve seen little boys run away from a cane; 

And I’ve seen (that is, read of) good running in 
Spain; 

But I never did read Of, or witness, such speed 
As David exerted that evening.—Indeed 
All I ever have heard of boys, women, or men, 
Falls far short of Pryce as he ran over ‘Pen!’ 

“He reaches its brow—He has past it, and now 
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Having once gain’d the summit, and managed to 
cross it, he 

Rolls down the side with uncommon velocity; 

But run as he will, Or roll down the hill, 
The bugbear behind him is after him still! 

And close at his heels, not at all to his liking, 

The terrible Clock keeps on ticking and striking, 
Till exhausted and sore, He can’t run any 
more, 

But falls as he reaches Miss Davis’s door, 

And screams when they rush out, alarm’d at his 
knock, 

‘Oh! Look at the Clock!—Do!—Look at the 
Clock!’ 

“Miss Davis look’d up, Miss Davis look’d down, 
She saw nothing there to alarm her; a frown 
Came o’er her white forehead, She said ‘It was 
horrid 

A man should come knocking at that time of 
night, 

And give her Mamma and herself such a fright; 

To squall and to bawl About nothing at all!’ 
She begg’d ‘he’d not think of repeating his call’; 
His late wife’s disaster By no means had past 
her; 

She’d ‘have him to know she was meat for his 
Master! ’ 

Then regardless alike of his love and his woes, 
She turn’d on her heel and she turned up her nose. 

“Poor David in vain Implored to remain; 

He ‘dared not’, he said, ‘cross the mountain again.’ 
Why the fair was obdurate None knows—to be 

Was said she was setting her cap at the Curate. 

Be that as it may, it is certain the sole hole 
Pryce could find to creep into that night was the 
Coalhole! 

In that shady retreat With nothing to eat, 
And with very bruised limbs, and with very sore 
feet, 

All night close he kept; I can’t say he slept; 
But he sigh’d, and he sobb’d, and he groan’d, and 
he wept; 

Lamenting his sins, And his two broken shins, 
Bewailing his fate with contortions and grins, 
And her he once thought a complete Rara Avis, 
Consigning to Satan—viz.<cruel Miss Davis! 

“Mr. Davis has since had a ‘serious call’, 

He never drinks ale, wine, or spirits, at all. 
And they say he is going to Exeter Hall 

To make a grand speech, And to preach, and 
to teach 

People that ‘they can’t brew their maltdiquor too 
small’, 

That an ancient Welsh Poet, one Pyndar Ap Tudor, 
Was right in proclaiming ‘Ariston Men Udor!’ 
Which means ‘The pure Element Is for the 
belly mean!’ 

And that Gin’s but a Snare of Old Nick the de- 
luder! 


“And ‘still on each evening when pleasure fills up,’ 
At the old Goat-in-Boots, with Metheglin, each 
cup, 

Mr. Pryce, if he’s there, Will get into ‘the 
Chair,’ 

And make all his quondam associates stare 
By calling aloud to the landlady’s daughter, 
‘Patty, bring a cigar, and a glass of Spring Water!’ 
The dial he constantly watches; and when 
The long hand’s at the ‘XII’, and the short at the 
' ‘X’., 

He gets on his legs, Drains his glass to the 
dregs, 

Takes his hat and great-coat off their several pegs, 
With his President’s hammer bestows his last 
knock, 

And says solemnly: ‘Gentlemen! Look at the 
Clock!”’ 


PEACE 

When I see a far hill 
Resting in the sun, 

It says to me, “Here lies peace, 
Come, here strife is done.” 

When I’ve climbed that far hill 
Where repose shall dwell, 

Other hillsides beckon me, 

Tales of peace they tell. 

Some day I’ll stop seeking 
Hillsides far apart, 

When I learn that peace abides 
Only in my heart. 

—Edna Becker in “The Christian.” 


Two New England brothers met after a separa¬ 
tion of 10 years, and saluted each other as follows: 

“Hello, Henry! By George, how be ye?” 

“Oh, tolable fer an old man. How be you?” 

“Wall, fair to middlin’. What’s the news?” 

“Oh, nawthin’ speshal. ’Member that old hoss I 
used to hev?” 

“Sho! Yis, of couss. What of him? Is he dead?” 

“No, I sold him!” 

“Thundah!” 

“Yis, got $150 faw him.” 

“Well, well, well! Must have picked up a suckaw, 
didn’t ye? Who did ye sell him to?” 

“Guess.” 

“My patience! I never could guess in fawty years. 
Who did you sell him to, Henry?” 

“Well, sir, I sold him to mothaw.” 


The Hero 

“How’d you get along with your wife in that 
fight the other night?” 

“Aw, she came crawling to me on her knees.” 
“Yeah, what did she say?” 

“Come out from under that bed, you coward.” 
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Engineering Department 

Outline of Discovery and Development of Coal 
Seams in Sweetwater and Carbon 
Counties, Wyoming 

By C. E. Swann, Chief Engineer, The Union Pacific Coal Company 
PART ONE 


T his series of articles is an engineering record 
only, dealing with the coal in place, and the 
mines developed to operate same. It is intended 
to be used for reference purposes, and to supple¬ 
ment the History of the Union Pacific Mines, which 
has been published in book form. Some of the 
contents of these articles have been printed in The 
Employes’ Magazine before, and some are new mate¬ 
rial ; taken all together, it comprises a complete 
engineering record of the districts in which coal is 
now being mined by The Union Pacific Coal Com¬ 
pany and the several commercial mines. 

Coal was discovered in Wyoming prior to 1834 
on Belle Fourche River, but the first coal mine was 
opened at Coal Bank Hollow, near Rock Creek 
crossing, in Carbon County, where the Denver and 
Salt Lake Stage Company utilized the coal for fuel 
and black-smithing purposes. Mining on a com¬ 
mercial scale, however, did not begin until the 
construction of the Union Pacific Railroad across 
Wyoming in 1867, 1868, and 1869. Prospecting for 
coal along the route of this road commenced in 
1867, and coal was opened at Carbon, Point of 
Rocks and Rock Springs early in 1868. The Carbon 
mines in 1868 produced the first Wyoming coal used 
by the Railroad Company. During August of that 
year, the production amounted to 650 tons. A few 
months later the Rock Springs and Point of Rocks 
mines were ready for operation. The total coal pro¬ 
duction of Wyoming in 1868 was 6,925 short tons. 
The output for 1869 was as follows: 


Carbon . 

Rock Springs . . 

. 30,428 Tons 

. 16,903 Tons 

Point of Rocks. 

. 5,426 Tons 


4,439 Tons 

Other localities . 

. 990 Tons 

Total . 

. 58,186 Tons 


The above figures are slightly different from 
those generally reported and given in the “Mineral 
Resources of die United States”—49,382 tons. This 
discrepancy arises mainly from the fact that the 
product of the Point of Rocks mine and 2,473 tons 
mined by the Rocky Mountain Coal and Iron Com¬ 
pany at Evanston are generally omitted from the 
reports. In forty years, by 1908, coal mining had 


developed into the leading industry in Wyoming, 
with an annual production of over 6,000,000 tons, 
valued at approximately $10,000,000, of which 
one-third came from the Rock Springs field. The 
rapid construction of railways and the ever increas¬ 
ing demand for fuel in this and adjoining states ' 
during this period made coal mining Wyoming’s 
greatest enterprise. 

From the completion of the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road in 1869 to the construction of the Superior 
branch up Horsethief Canyon in 1906, all the 
mining camps in the Rock Springs field, except 
the Sweetwater camp south of Rock Springs, were 
opened along the Railroad in Bitter Creek Valley 
at distances of less than two miles from the main 
line. Although the entire Rock Springs field had 
been fairly well prospected before 1907, only four 
districts, Rock Springs, Superior, Point of Rocks, 
and Black Buttes, were producing coal. All the 
mining camps within these four districts, at that 
time, were less than 10 miles from the main line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Since that time camps 
have been established at Gunn, Lionkol, Reliance, 
Dines, and Winton. 

The Rock Springs District is by far the oldest, 
largest, and best developed in the field. It includes 
all the coal-bearing beds north and south of Bitter 
Creek valley on the west side of the dome in the 
vicinity of Rock Springs, or that part of Little 
Bitter Creek and Killpecker valleys whose source of 
supply and transportation centers about Rock 
Springs. Within this district have been opened eight 
mining camps—Rock Springs, Sweetwater (now 
Quealy), Blairtown, No. 6, Lionkol, Interstate, 
Van Dyke, and Gunn—of which Rock Springs, 
Blairtown and Quealy are now in active operation. 
Of the four coal groups exposed in the Rock Springs 
dome, three (Rock Springs, Almond or Point of 
Rocks, and Black Rock) are exposed in the Rock 
Springs District. Mines have been opened on coal 
beds in each of these groups, but at present only the 
mines working on the coal beds in the Rock Springs 
coal group are in active operation. Several coal beds 
occur in the Black Rock and Almond groups in 
the Rock Springs district, but thus far none of 
these beds have been profitably mined. 
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The total number of coal beds in the Rock 
Springs coal group has not been determined. Twenty 
beds that range in thickness from 2 to 18 feet are 
known; and it is certain that there are many beds 
less than 2 feet thick. One section taken across this 
group shows 37 distinct coal beds. That the number 
and thickness of the coal beds differ considerably 
at different points along the bed is equally certain. 
On being traced along the outcrop, many of the 
larger beds, are seen to become thinner and many 
of the thin beds to become thicker and workable. 
On the whole, the coal beds of this group are fairly 
persistent and regular. Of the larger number of beds 
exposed in the hills on either side of Bitter Creek 
in the vicinity of Rock Springs, only five of the 
best have thus far been considered large enough to 
be worked. 

Owing to the general practice of numbering 
mines according to the sequence in which they are 
opened by the Company and later naming each coal 
bed after some prominent mine upon it, the designa¬ 
tions of the Rock Springs coal beds though in 
numerals, give no information regarding the strati¬ 
graphic order in which they occur. 

Of the seven coal beds thus far opened, Nos. 1 
and 7 have produced by far the largest amount of 
coal, and nearly as many mines have been opened 
on No. 7 as on all the other beds together. On the 
Van Dyke bed two mines have been opened, one 
at Van Dyke and the other at Gunn. This bed as 
opened at the old Van Dyke workings averaged 
about 4 feet in thickness. Overlying the Van Dyke 
bed is a group of beds which increase in size toward 
the north. At Gunn, Mines A and B were supposed 
to be opened on the Upper and Lower Van Dyke 
seam, but it is a question if either mine is opened 
in the lower Van Dyke seam. 

Bed No. 7 has produced more coal than any other 
bed in the Rock Springs district. The coal bed shows 
considerable variation in thickness, but it is not 
over 10 feet thick in that part of the district opened 
by mine workings. It is, however, remarkable in 
maintaining a workable thickness of clean coal and 
this more than counterbalances its small size. 

The old Sweetwater No. 1 Mine, at Sweetwater, 
now Quealy, was the most southerly large opening 
on this bed, which averaged 7 feet in thickness of 
clean coal. A faulted area occurs between this mine 
and The Union Pacific Coal Company’s mines on 
this seam north of the Union Pacific Railroad main 
line. In this area the Central Coal & Coke Company’s 
Mines Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, O’Flaherty, and Ludvig- 
sen, Lion Coal Corporation’s Blairtown No. 7, and 
The Colony Coal Company’s No. 7 Mines have been 
opened. 

North of Bitter Creek, The Union Pacific Coal 
Company has opened mines on the No. 7 bed, in 
Rock Springs Mines Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, Reliance 
No. 7, Winton No. 7 Mine, Superior “E” Mine, and 
the Gunn-Quealy Coal Company opened its No. 7 
Mine at Gunn. 

Along the outcrop of bed No. 7, Rock Springs and 


north, the gray sandstone floor is in places very 
prominent and outcrops beyond the coal as a bare 
platform, which is generally used as a geologic 
marker for this district. Bed No. 7, as well as many 
of the others, has been prospected from Quealy 
through Reliance, Winton, and Superior to Thayer 
Junction. It cannot be stated with certainty that 
the bed No. 7 at Rock Springs is the same as bed 
No. 7 at Superior, although the Superior beds 
were correlated and named from the Rock Springs 
coal beds. A comparison of the two sections of 
the Rock Springs coal group will show the relation 
between them. 

The first coal mined at Rock Springs was taken 
from bed No. 1 and Rock Springs No. 1 Mine is the 
largest mine opened in the district—opened in 1868 
and closed in 1910. It is apparent, however, that 
although the coal in bed No. 1 attains a maximum 
thickness greater than that of bed No. 7, the former 
bed is by no means so regular as the latter, and 
apparently contains neither the area nor the quanti¬ 
ty of coal that bed No. 7 contains. The most south¬ 
erly mine opened on bed No. 1 is the . old Blair 
mine, sometimes known as the Rock Springs Coal 
Company’s No. 1, at present owned in part by the 
Lion Coal Corporation. Next north is the now- 
abandoned The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine 
No. 2, then The Union Pacific Coal Company’s 
abandoned No. 1, and operating mines Nos. 4 and 
new No. 8. 

South of the old Blair mine, there are several 
openings. The Clegg entry to the southeast di¬ 
rectly south of the fault from Rock Springs 
Coal Company’s Mine No. 1, shows 10 feet of 
coal. Another opening on the east side of Sweet¬ 
water Valley shows 9 feet of coal and one to the west 
about 4 feet 6 inches. Mines on No. 1 Seam have 
been opened at Lionkol, Reliance, Winton and 
Superior. 

Bed No. 3 has been developed to only a limited 
extent. Mines formerly working this seam were 
located at Blairtown, Rock Springs and Lionkol, 
and mines yet producing from this seam are located 
at Quealy, Winton, and Superior. 

Very little prospecting has been done, and only 
two mines have been opened on bed No. 5, con¬ 
sequently little can be said regarding it. At the 
places the mines were opened—Rock Springs and 
Lionkol—the coal was found to be slatey and the 
mines were, therefore, soon abandoned, but the 
indications along the outcrop suggest that this bed 
ought to furnish good coal in parts of the district. 

Good mines on a seam located between beds Nos. 
1 and 7, and known as No. 7^, have been opened 
at Reliance, Dines and Winton, as well as at Supe¬ 
rior, while mines have been opened in the beds 
below No. 7 at Dines, Winton, and Superior. The 
Van Dyke seam at Superior corresponds to the No. 
9 Seam at Reliance, while seams Nos. 13 and 15 
at camps north of Rock Springs correspond to the 
upper and lower' Van Dyke beds at Rock Springs. 

The Rock Springs mining camp was the first one 
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opened in the Rock Springs district. Several com¬ 
panies have operated here and four are still active. 
Some of the mines, as the Blair Mine, and those of 
the Rock Springs, Excelsior and Peacock Coal Com¬ 
panies, have shut down; others, as those of the Sweet¬ 
water Coal Mining Company, the Young Mine, and 
the Clegg Mine, have been consolidated with those 
of larger companies and are still producing. Mines 
in this camp have been opened on five beds of the 
Rock Springs coal group, from the top down Nos. 
5, 3, 1, 7, and 11. Operating companies in the Rock 
Springs district are Gunn-Quealy Coal Company, 
Lion Coal Corporation, The Colony Coal Company 
(which absorbed the Central Coal & Coke Company 
holdings), and The Union Pacific Coal Company. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company has opened 
mines Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, old 5, new 5, 7, old 8, new 8, 
9, and 10. Of these mines, Nos. 7, old 8, 9, and 10 
were opened on bed No. 7 and No. 10 Slope was 
driven down to the No. 11 bed, which diamond drill¬ 
ing has proved to contain the largest continuous area 
of any workable seam in the Rock Springs District; 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, and new No. 8 on bed No. 1; No. 3 
and new No. 5 on bed No. 3; and old No. 5 on bed 
No. 5. At present this Company is working only bed 
No. 1 at Rock Springs. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 1: 
The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 1 was 
opened in 1869 and was closed in 1910. It was 
operated by a double-track slope on the dip of the 
coal, which is about 5 degrees at the outcrop, but 
steepens to 23 degrees near the bottom of the slope. 
The slope was 1 y 2 miles long when the mine was 
abandoned. The direction of the dip and slope 
is a little North of West. Entries extend along the 
strike on either side, with rooms driven to the rise, 
parallel to the slope in the lower entries. This mine 
was worked out with hand-loading methods. 

A peculiarity developed at many places in the 
workings of Mine No. 1, hut also common to the 
other mines on the same bed, consists of the socalled 
rock slips or horsebacks. These are long, slim 
wedges of white sandstone which protrude into the 
coal, usually from the floor. They have commonly 
a polished surface on one side and a rough surface 
to which the coal adheres on the other. Some of them 
extend only a few inches from the floor, others 
almost or quite to the roof of the bed. They are very 
narrow, being at most only a few feet wide at the 
base, and gradually wedge out. Longitudinally many 
of them extend for many yards. There appears to be 
no regularity in the direction in which they run or 
the frequency of their occurrence. The coal is of 
normal quality, even where it is in direct contact 
with the pure sandstone. 

The roof of this mine is usually shale and the 
floor brown or white sandstone. In all the lower 
entries 20 inches or 2 feet of coal were left for a 
roof. The section of seam in part of the mine is as 
follows: 


Shale (roof) Ft. In. 

Coal (not mined in lower entries)_ 1 10 

Coal, bony ________ 0 9 

Coal, good (mined) ______.____.7-8 0 

Sandstone (floor) 


Numerous faults are present in this mine, which 
is in part bounded on the east and southwest by 
two faults, each with a maximum displacement of 
between 65 and 70 feet, and a downthrow towards 
the mine. These two faults probably intersect a short 
distance southeast of the mouth of the main slope. 
The one on the southwest separates the mine from 
the old Union Pacific Mine No. 2, the other sep¬ 
arates it from Union Pacific Mine No. 4. The 
latter fault has been struck at several points, but 
the displacement has been determined at only one 
place in No. 1 Mine, where it is 65 feet. Several 
other small faults and many slickensides are 
encountered in the eastern part of Union Pacific 
Mine No. 1. 

At a point nearly 3,500 feet from the mouth of 
the main slope, a fault was encountered having, 
an upthrow to the west of about 70 feet. Its general 
direction is northeast by north. The same fault 
in the main slope of Mine No. 5 has a displace¬ 
ment of only 17 feet, and it seems to have died 
out farther to the northeast. In other words, the 
displacement of this fault decreases more than 
50 feet in a horizontal distance of less than 1,000 
feet. The coal bed contains 10 feet of clean coal 
west of the fault. The slope, which has an average 
inclination of 10 to 20 degrees, was gradually 
flattened to half pitch and was continued so until 
the coal was again entered beyond the fault. There 
are a few minor faults and a considerable number 
of slickensides throughout the mine. 

The workings extend over an area of 1,600 acres 
and the cover at the face of the slope was 1,650 
feet. Pillars were not extracted over a large portion 
of the mine. Some of the lower entries extended 1 1/ 2 
miles each side of the slope. 

This mine produced over 2,000 tons per day 
for a number of years. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 2: 
The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 2, 
approximately half a mile south of the mouth of 
No. 1, was opened in 1871 on the same bed as No. 
1, and operated until 1883, when it was abandoned 
because it contained too much water and on account 
of the numerous faults in this region. Faults of con¬ 
siderable magnitude bound this mine on the 
north and south. The fault between Mines Nos. 1 
and 2 has a general southwesterly direction and 
a maximum downthrow of about 70 feet toward 
the northeast. Approximately 30 acres of coal were 
mined. The bed contains some bone and dirty 
coal in the western and southwestern portions of the 
workings; however, as the lower entries in Mine 
No. 1, less than a mile to the west, are driven more 
than half a mile further south than the south end of 
Mine No. 2, the bands of shale do not appear to in¬ 
terfere with mining, and are not persistent. 
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The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 3: 
The Union Pacific Mine No. 3 was opened in 1873 
and continued in operation until 1895, when it was 
abandoned because of a fire in the mine which 
lasted for several years. It is reported that the mine 
was nearly worked out and for that reason was not 
reopened. The mine was opened on bed No. 3 and 
the slope was driven for a distance of about 4,000 
feet in a northwesterly direction or a little north¬ 
east of the true dip. Twenty-four entries, twelve 
on each side, were turned off from the main 
slope and driven north and south for a distance 
of more than a mile. The face or breast of the 
mine extends for a distance of 2% miles, or 
from Mine No. 5, with which it was connected, 
Mine No. 3 exposes from 6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet 
6 inches of clean, homogeneous coal, and in the 
block of ground between slopes No. 3 and No. 5, 
the coal preserves the same character. The coal 
rests upon a bed of fire clay more than 1 foot 
thick, under which there is a bed of coal about 14 
inches thick. Over the large bed there is first a 
clay shale, then sandstone. On the north side of 
the slope a band of shale appears about 2 feet 
from the floor of the coal. It changes to sandstone 
farther northeast and there only the bench above 
it is mined. In some places where the sandstone first 
appears, the upper bench narrows to such an extent 
that rooms are not turned off, but 200 feet beyond 
this bench widens and affords from 4 feet 6 inches 
to 5 feet 6 inches of good coal. As in Mine No. 4, 
this shale zone is far from the slope at the surface 
and rapidly approaches it with depth, so that it 
soon reaches the face. In other words, the edge of 
the bony area runs about halfway between the 
dip and the strike of the bed. The levels from a 
point near the face of the slope southwestward 
show 7 feet 6 inches of clean coal. The north 
entries strike a fault that seems to correspond to 
the one between mines Nos. 1 and 4. It has a 
displacement of 8 to 12 feet. Although its course is 
approximately north and south, it is very irregular. 
This indicates a dying out of the fault, toward the 
north. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 4: 
Mine No. 4 lies to the northeast of No. 1 . The slopes 
of the two mines are nearly a mile apart and opened 
on the same bed. The slope of No. 4, approximately 
half a mile northeast of Mine No. 3, was driven 
parallel to the slope of No. 3 for a distance of 3,500 
feet. Nine entries were turned off the slope on the 
south side and seven on the north. This mine was 
opened in 1884 and worked until 1895, when it 
was abandoned, as it ran into dirty coal on the 
north and all the good coal appeared to be worked 
out. The slopes of Mines Nos. 1 and 4 diverge at 
a wide angle. 

Below the burned zone which marks the out¬ 
crop, good coal was mined from both sides of the 
slope, and shows only the yellow band about 2 y 2 
feet from the top. The lower levels ultimately 
strike bands of shale, at first a great distance from 


the slope, then nearer to it, until finally the shale 
shows in the face of the slope itself. The most 
prominent band is developed about 3 feet from 
the floor of the bed. Then other bands appear 
higher up and the yellow band changes to carbon¬ 
aceous shale and thickens. Finally the lower band 
changes into sandstone and abruptly thickens by 
the raising of its upper surface until it replaces 
the entire upper portion of the bed. So rapidly is 
the change accomplished that the upper bench 
disappears within a distance of only a few yards 
beyond the point where the sandstone first begins. 
One entry that had been driven for 80 yards 
beyond this point shows 3 feet of coal on the bottom, 
continuing with great regularity, but with no sign 
of the upper portion of the bed; nor does a drill 
hole 8 feet deep show other than pure sandstone. At 
the face of the slope there were 2 feet of bony coal 
which had to be thrown out in mining, but the 
sandstone is not present. The entries to the south 
near the face of the slope pass out of this bony 
area within a short distance and the bed a’ssumes 
its normal condition. In this direction' all the 
development, both in this mine and in No. 1, tended 
to show that there was a very large area of ex¬ 
cellent coal. Although the mine had a large supply 
of coal, it was a one-sided mine below 2,500 feet 
from the surface—that is to say, all of the coal 
had to come from the southwest side of the mine 
below that depth on the slope. As soon as the 
southwesterly workings of the mine struck the fault 
that divides it from No. 1 and all the good coal 
was taken out, the mine was abandoned. 

Diamond drill holes to the west and north of 
the abandoned slope showed the existence of a 
large block of coal and it was decided to reopen 
old No. 4 slope and drive same across the area 
of dirty coal and this work was started in 1913. 
The slope was extended only a short distance until 
the normal No. 1 Seam was again encountered, with 
the result the new workings of No. 4 Mine cover 
a much larger area than the original workings and 
the mine is a good producer today with several 
more years of profitable operation assured. 

The north end of the block of coal developed by 
No. 4 Mine—No. 2 Plane and north, has been set 
aside for new No. 8 Mine, No. 1 Seam. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Old Mine 
No. 5: Old Mine No. 5 of The Union Pacific Coal 
Company was opened on bed No. 5 in 1879, and 
was abandoned in 1885, after approximately 20 
acres of coal had been mined. The coal was 
mined through a slope from the surface. As soon as 
the mine was well opened it was learned that bed 
No. 5 contained too much shale to be of value, and 
the mine was therefore abandoned. It is the 
only attempt made to open this bed in the Rock 
Springs district except at Lionkol and Reliance. A 
fault was encountered on the north side of this 
mine that is presumably the same as the one men¬ 
tioned in the description of mine No. 5 below. The 
same fault is present in Mine No. 1, which is on 
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a bed 414 feet stratigraphically lower than bed 
No. 5. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company's Shaft Mine 
No. 5: The mouth of Union Pacific Mine No. 5 
is less than half a mile southwest of No. 3, with 
which it is connected, and is just east of the mouth 
of old Mine No. 5. The mine was opened in 1884, 
operated until all the good coal was worked out, 
and then used as a part of No. 3 Mine until 1891, 
when it was abandoned. There is little to say re¬ 
garding Mine No. 5 that has not been covered in the 
description of Mine No. 3. Both of these mines 
were opened on bed No. 3. Mine No. 5 was 
worked through a shaft, with a slope from the 
point where it struck coal bed No. 3. The slope 
was driven down the dip, approximately parallel 
to the slope of Union Pacific Mine No. 1. The 
shaft of Mine No. 5 is approximately 600 feet 
north and the face of the slope 900 feet north of 
No. 1 slope. Twelve entries were turned off from 
the main slope, six toward the south and six toward 
the north. The south entries were driven only a 
short distance, as there is another area to the south¬ 
west of the mine in which a heavy band of shale 
appears near the center of the bed. This belt runs 
nearly at right angles to the pitch of the seam, 
as shown in the northerly workings of Mine No. 3. 
A small fault cuts across the slope at the mouth of 
No. 5 Entry. The strike is N. 80° E., and the lock on 
the north side of the fault was moved upward about 
6 feet. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company's No. 6 Mine: 
No. 6 is the only camp on the west side of the Rock 
Springs dome where a mine has been opened on 
a coal bed in the Almond coal group. This camp 
was opened in 1882 by The Union Pacific Coal 
Company. The mine was known as The Union 
Pacific Coal Company’s No. 6, and is often re¬ 
ferred to as old No. 6 mine. The following sec¬ 
tion shows the condition of the coal bed: 

Ft. In. 

Sandstone, soft yellow 


Shale . 1 6 

Coal . 1 2 

Coal . 2 1 

Shale . 1 6 

Coal . 1 6 

Coal, bony . .... 5 

Coal . 1 11 

Shale . 6 

Sandstone, soft yellow 

Total coal bed. 9 1 


Overlying the coal is about 18 inches of moder¬ 
ately soft, chocolate-colored, gypsiferous shale con¬ 
taining numerous fossils, apparently of the same 
species as those found at other points along the out¬ 


crop of the Almond coal group. 

The mine was operated until 1886, and then 
abandoned, because the quality of the coal was such 
that it could not compete with the Rock Springs 
coal. A short prospect was opened on a 12-foot 
bed of coal, west of and a little higher than bed 
No. 6, but no extensive work was done on it. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company's Mine No. 7: 
Union Pacific Mine No. 7 was opened in 1888 on 
coal bed No. 7, and was the first mine operated by 
this company on that bed. The mine was opened by 
means of an entry driven on the strike. From this 
entry slopes run to the rise and entries are driven to 
each side. The entries have been pushed northward 
and northeastward for a distance of 4 to 5 miles, 
or nearly to the north township line. The “E” 
Plane section of the mine, in Lion Canyon, is lo¬ 
cated in Section 6, Township 19 North, Range 104 
West. The entire underground workings of this 
mine are connected with mines Nos. 8, 9, and 10 in 
such a way that they are practically all part of one 
big mine, although they have separate slopes and. 
entries. They are ventilated as if they were one 
mine and they are all made to drain to the pump of 
No. 10, which is the lowest on the dip. Several small 
faults and many slickensides were observed in the 
mine, but these do not interfere with mining. 

The “E” Plane section of Mines Nos. 7, 8, and 
10 was set aside as Rock Springs No. 2 Mine, No. 
7 Seam, October, 1922, and No. 7 Mine became a 
pillar mine, to which was added entry pillars which 
formerly were a part of No. 8 Mine. No. 7 Mine 
was closed December 31, 1927. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s No. 8 Mine, 
No. 7 Seam: Mine No. 8, which is connected with 
Nos. 7, 9, and 10, was opened in 1889 and was 
closed in 1922. It was worked through a triple¬ 
compartment vertical shaft 180 feet deep. Entries 
were driven on each side of the planes and rooms 
were turned off parallel to the slopes. 

The greatest pitch in the mine is about 7 degrees, 
but varies from 5 to 7 degrees. The coal near the 
shaft is 4 feet 6 inches thick, but further down in 
the mine it is 7 or 8 feet thick and it averages from 
7 feet 4 inches to 7 feet 7 inches. A layer of soft 
black shale 2 feet thick occurs just above the coal 
all through the mine. About 2 feet below the top of 
the coal bed, or approximately 5 feet 5 inches above 
the bottom, there is a thin shale parting which per¬ 
sists throughout the mine. It is in few places more 
than an inch thick. It keeps a uniform distance 
from the top of the coal bed, any increase in the 
thickness of the bed being added to the lower 
bench. The coal is very clean and needs no assort¬ 
ing after leaving the mine. Considerable pyrite 
was observed near the shale and the pyrite near the 
base of the coal occurs in little, thin plates. Below 
the coal bed there is 6 feet or more of brown shale 
containing in places a little coal. Below this is a 
sandstone layer. The roof of the mine is a bluish to 
chocolate-colored shale locally carrying fossils. 
Where fossils are present the roof is not so good 
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as elsewhere. In mining, a thin layer of coal is 
left to form the roof, as it is better than the shale, 
which is liable to flake olf. 

The dip (5 to 7 degrees) remains nearly con¬ 
stant throughout the mine. The strike, which is a 
little east of north at the shaft gradually swings 
toward the west, till at the end of the mine it is a 
little west of north. 

Rock Springs New No. 8 Mine, No. 1 Seam, was 
given separate identity and ceased to be a part of 
Rock Springs No. 4 Mine January 1, 1924. The 
coal from this mine reaches new No. 8 Dump 
through a rock-and-coal tunnel 7,200 feet long. 
This mine is now the largest mechanically oper¬ 
ated mine on the Union Pacific System. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 9: 
Union Pacific Mine No. 9 was opened in 1890 and 
was consolidated with No. 7 in February, 1913. 
The mouth of this mine lies 200 feet southeast of 
No. 7. It is the eastern part of the big mine 
formed by the connection of Nos. 9, 7, 8, and 10, 
which lie in the order named from east to west 
along the north side of Bitter Creek valley. This 
mine was worked very much like old No. 8, except 
that the main entry is reached by an 800-foot plane 
instead of a vertical shaft. The main entry is 
12,700 feet long, and the coal was brought to 
it through three slopes driven to the rise. The 
entries of No. 9 were not driven so far north as 
those of No. 7, which they paralleled, but they 
entered the South Half of Section 7, Township 19 
North, Range 104 West. The method of work and 
operation was the same as in Mines Nos. 7 and 8. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s Mine No. 10: 
Mine No. 10 was opened by The Union Pacific 
Coal Company in 1900 and was closed in 1923. 
It is the western-most member of the big mine 
represented by Mines Nos. 10, 9, old 8, and 7, which 
produced nearly 1,500,000 tons of coal annually. 
The mouth of No. 10 mine lies approximately 
600 feet west of No. 8 shaft. A rock slope with a 
grade of 15 degrees reaches the coal at 1,200 feet 
and extends 2,800 feet in the coal at a 5-degree dip. 

A fault was encountered in this mine near the 
mouth of the second entry. Its strike is a little 
east of north, but in going northward it swings 
toward the west, and where it cuts No. 3 and No. 4 
Entries, the strike is nearly due north. Where the 
fault cuts No. 5 Entry, 900 feet from the slope, it 
has a displacement of only 7 feet. An area of poor 
coal was encountered in the Northwest Quarter of 
Section 24, Township 19 North, Range 105 West, 
as shown by openings in entries Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
The main slope ran into dirty coal and was aband¬ 
oned. Entry No. 7 encountered this zone at 900 
feet, entry No. 6 entered it 1,500 feet from the 
slope and was abandoned, entry No. 5 encountered 
the poor coal at several places 1,600 to 8,000 feet 
from the slope. 

During 1921 and 1922 a rock slope was driven 
near the face of No. 10 coal slope through the 
strata to No. 11 Seam, where a seam of fine coal 


about 5 y 2 feet thick was encountered. Directly over 
the coal seam there was from 3 to 6 feet of soft 
shale roof and with the heavy cover of more than 
900 feet at this point the mining conditions were 
such that the cost of mining the coal was prohibitive 
and the workings on No. 11 Seam were abandoned 
at the end of 1923. 

Part Two will appear in the July issue. 

Frank L. McCarty and 
George H. Ernsbarger Honored 

T he Franklin Institute, the leading scientific so¬ 
ciety of America, recently through its Commit¬ 
tee on Science and the Arts, authorized a Certificate 
of Merit to be awarded jointly to Mr. Frank 
L. McCarty of Ogden, Utah, and Mr. George 
H. Ernsbarger of Honolulu, H. I. 

The Certificate granted to Messrs. McCarty and 
Ernsbarger contains a citation which reads: ■ 

“In consideration of the development of a 
simple,rugged and ingenious device for loading 
a jigging conveyor.” 

The Certificate refers to the original and 
subsequently improved duckbill, gotten up on the 
property of The Union Pacific Coal Company in 
1925 by the gentlemen honored, Mr. McCarty at 
that time serving as Superintendent of Nos. 4 and 
8 Mines, Rock Springs, subsequently retired; 
Mr. Ernsbarger employed as a machinist at Rock 
Springs, later resigning to move to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The many friends of these two employes of The 
Union Pacific Coal Company rejoice with them in 
the distinguished honor conferred upon them by The 
Franklin Institute, which was founded in 1824 and 
which was named after Benjamin Franklin. 


Death of Mr. N. D. Moore 

M r. N. D. Moore, President of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Company, passed away in Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington, on May 17, 1940, at 5:30 P. M. 

Mr. Moore was a most capable mining engineer 
and executive and was not only well known through¬ 
out the Rocky Mountain region, but in New York 
City and Washington, D. C. coal and business 
circles generally. 

Mr. Moore’s many friends and admirers 
sorrow with his family and immediate business 
associates at his passing, and his gentlemanly, 
courteous personality will long be remembered. 
No man ever came under this kindly man’s in¬ 
fluence but to love and admire him. 
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Rock Springs Celebrates Golden Spike Day 


S ATURDAY, May 11th, was a memorable day in 
Rock Springs, being the first anniversary of the 
Union Pacific Railroad’s Golden Spike celebration. 
This celebration was planned under the auspices of 
the Junior Old Timers of the Railroad, together with 
members of the Rock Springs Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, The Union Pacific Coal Company, and 
others. 

The parade started from the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road’s freight depot at 9:30 a. m., moving on South 
Front Street, then over the “C” Street crossing onto 
Elk Street, Bridger Avenue, Pilot Butte Avenue, 
“K” Street, North Front Street, and back to the 
freight depot, where it disbanded. The parade was 
one of the largest and most colorful ever held in 
Rock Springs. It was led by a color guard com¬ 
posed of ex-service men of Rock Springs, and by 
McAuliffe’s Kiltie Band. 

One of the outstanding floats in the parade was 
that of the American Legion’s 40 and 8, depicting 
a huge golden spike, and pulled by the 40 and 8 
locomotive, which won first prize. The second and 
third prize winners were those of the Improved 
Order of Redmen, Tribe No. 5, and Boy Scout 
Troop 99, respectively. 


Then followed The Union Pacific Coal Com¬ 
pany’s brass bands, with representatives from Rock 
Springs, Reliance, Winton, and Superior, conducted 
by that peerless band leader Mr. James Sartoris. 
Mr. Sartoris lived up to his high reputation as a 
musical director, furnishing music while awaiting 
the arrival of the Grade Allen Special. 

The Italian Legion Band and the Rock Springs 
High School Band also participated in the parade, 
together with many automobiles and people march- 
ing. 

After the parade disbanded, the people moved en 
masse to the west of the Union Pacific passenger de¬ 
pot to await the arrival of the Grade Allen Spe¬ 
cial where they were entertained by Mr. Sartoris’s 
band and the other bands, and the Kiltie Band also 
played some stirring airs. 

As the cry went up from the assembled crowd 
“Here she comes,” the train pulled in slowly, the 
Kiltie Band playing “The Earl of Mansfield,” Grade 
making the remark that she noticed the Kilties 
were wearing their pants at half mast in sympathy 
with George. 

As soon as the train stopped, Judge A. L. Talia¬ 
ferro and Olof Knudsen, President of the Junior 



Picture of the Kiltie Band Taken in Front of Union Pacific Headquarters at Omaha 
Left to right—Charles Gregory, Alex Watt, Ernest Adams, Matt Steffensen, Alex Davidson, Pipe Major, 
James Davis, John Hartney, Andrew Hamilton, Robert Hall. 

Kneeling—left to right—John Brimley, R. R. Menghini, Wilford French. Arthur Anderson, Drum Major, 
absent account of illness. 
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Old Timers, as well as Mr. I. N. Bayless, boarded 
the train. Judge Taliaferro remarked that the 
Mayor was in Court and that the City Attorney was 
arranging bail, and he had been asked to make the 
presentation speech, which he did in a very happy 
vein. Gracie thereafter accepted the kangaroo, 
which was the handiwork of Elgin (Bud) Meacham, 
and was fashioned of the famous Bock Springs 
coal. A short talk was made by Gracie, who re¬ 
marked she- was thrilled to look into their wide- 
open faces. George Burns also made a few remarks, 
winding up with his usual mention of the benefits of 
Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream. 

The stop lasted about 15 minutes, and one of the 
largest crowds ever to assemble in Rock Springs 
met the train and was present during the program. 
The Kiltie Band joined the train, traveling in a 
special car which had been provided for their 
transportation. The train made a stop in Chey¬ 
enne, Saturday night, where the Kiltie Band put on 
an exhibition in Frontier Park. Sunday they visited 
the Veterans’ Hospital in Cheyenne and spent a 
couple of hours entertaining the patients. They 
paraded in Denver, Colorado, Monday morning 
at 11 o’clock, and a torch-light parade in North 
Platte, Nebraska, about 7 o’clock that evening. They 
arrived in Omaha at 4 p. m. Tuesday, May 14th, 
where they piped Gracie into the station. 

Activities of the Kilties in Omaha on Wednesday 
were taken up with serenading at various orphan¬ 
ages, hospitals and other institutions. 

Thursday morning the Kilties participated, with 
19 other bands, in a military parade made up chiefly 
of infantry and mechanized units of United States 
army posts near Omaha. That afternoon the Kilties 
presented a program at Father Flanagan’s Boys’ 
Town and in the evening led the parade of the 
Omaha Whisker club. 

Participation in another parade occupied atten¬ 
tion of the Kilties during the morning Friday and 
that evening they participated in Gracie’s Surprise 
Party Convention at the Ak-Sar-Ben coliseum pre¬ 
sented before an estimated crowd of more than 
10,000 people. 

Inclement weather Saturday again forced can¬ 
cellation of major portion of activities scheduled for 
the Kilties. During the day, however, they seren¬ 
aded visitors and employes at the headquarters 
building of the Union Pacific railroad. 

En route to Rock Springs they presented a short 
concert Sunday night at the U. P. station in Chey¬ 
enne. 

After the departure of the Gracie Allen Special, 
the celebration in Rock Springs continued all day, 
with various contests and a street dance on Elias 
Avenue in the afternoon, coming to a grand climax 
with the Golden Spike Day ball at the Playmore 
in the evening. 


* 


* 


* 




-k ■¥■ 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress in 
session in Philadelphia adopted the following reso¬ 
lution : 

‘Resolved — that the Flag of the United 
States be thirteen Stripes, alternate red and 
white: that the Union be thirteen Stars, in a 
Blue Field, representing a new Constellation.’ 
That Constellation, originally consisting of thir¬ 
teen and at present forty-eight Stars in the Blue 
Field, has served as a peculiarly appropriate 
means of informing the people of all Nations of 
the sustained and continuous progress which has 
been made toward insuring the permanent secur¬ 
ity and contentment of the American people. 

The Fourth of July is the most appropriate day 
for the Nation and its people to give adequate ex¬ 
pression in their homes and in public to their tra¬ 
ditionally deep patriotism and their enduring al¬ 
legiance to the Stars and Stripes. 

CALENDAR FOR THE NATIONAL DISPLAY 
OF THE FLAG 
January 20th 

(Every fourth year beginning 1937) 

The day the President of the 
United States is inaugurated. 

February 12th 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 22nd 
Washington's Birthday 
May 30th 
Memorial Day 
June 14th 
Flag Day 
July 4th 
Independence Day 
First Monday in September 
Labor Day 
September 17th 
Constitution Day 

Every Election Day — National, State, 
Congressional District, and other. 
November 11th 
Armistice Day 

Last Thursday in November 
Thanksgiving Day 

Other days, while commemorating important 
events and objectives of merit, are not as gener¬ 
ally or as rigidly observed Nationally as those 
listed. The Flag is widely displayed for particular 
purposes by States and Municipalities. 
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Ye Old Timers 


Annual Old Timers’ Reunion 
June 15,1940 

T he sixteenth annual reunion of The Union Paci¬ 
fic Old Timers’ Association will take place at 
Rock Springs on Saturday, June 15th. 

The membership this year totals 797. Compared 
with 283, when the first reunion was held in 1925 
this represents a most gratifying increase and shows 
the continuing interest of our Old Timers in this 
fine organization. 

Starting at 10:15 A. M., the Business Meeting and 
Annual Election of Officers will be held. 

Mr. Eugene McAuliffe will give an address, and 
his message, as usual, will be worthwhile and al¬ 
ways eagerly anticipated by the Old Timers and 
their families. 

Rev. Edward E. Acheson, Pastor of the Rock 
Springs Baptist Church, will deliver the eulogy for 
those who have passed on since the last reunion. 

At 11:15 A. M., the parade of guests, Old 
Timers, Boy and Girl Scouts, and First Aid Men will 
start from the Elks Home on “C” Street, marching 
to the Old Timers’ Building. Leading the parade 
will be McAuliffe’s Kiltie Band, with some new 
members, and a repertoire of Scotch and American 
tunes. Leading the several divisions will be the 
Union Pacific Bands from Rock Springs, Reliance, 
Winton, Superior and Hanna, under the direction 
of that well-known leader, Mr. James Sartoris, who 
has spent many hours of preparation with the bands 
in the Rock Springs district, and Mr. Isaiah Sher- 
ratt, leader of the well-known Hanna Band. 

The banquet will be served promptly at noon with 
Rev. E. L. Tull, of the Episcopal church, giving the 
invocation. At the completion of the banquet there 
will be a short program. 

Mr. Paul Weir, a distinguished Consulting Min¬ 
ing Engineer with a National reputation, will ad¬ 
dress the Old Timers and their guests. Mr. Weir 
has an intimate knowledge of mining operations, 
and will bring an outstanding message to the as¬ 
sembly. 

Mr. Eugene McAuliffe, assisted by Mrs. Mc¬ 
Auliffe, will as usual, present the buttons to the 
40-year men; this year those so honored are Mr. 
William Rodda and Mr. David R. Edwards. 


OLD TIMERS 

Keep These Dates Before You: 

First Aid Field Day—June 14th 
Old Timers’ Reunion—June 15th 


Mark Jackson’s Orchestra, from Hanna, will fur¬ 
nish their usual stirring music during the banquet. 
At the conclusion of the banquet and program, the 
Band Concert will be held in front of the Old 
Timers’ Building. While this is going on, various 
games and sports will be held in that vicinity also. 

In the evening, Mr. Harry Clark, a radio en¬ 
tertainer from Station KSL, Salt Lake City, will ren¬ 
der a program of Old-Time music, leading also in 
community singing, so come prepared to join in the 
Old-Time songs. 

With the great preparation being made, this will 
be an outstanding celebration and we know you 
are all coming to make this celebration one to be 
long remembered. 

Death of Mrs. John Retford 

On April 30th 
occurred the 
death of Mrs. 
John Retford at 
the Wyoming 
General Hospital. 
The funeral serv¬ 
ice was conducted 
at the Episcopal 
Church by Rev. 
E. L. Tull, Sat- 

Mr. and Mrs. John Retford urday afternoon, 
May 4th, inter¬ 
ment at Mountain View Cemetery. 

The deceased was born in 1887 at Leigh, Lanca¬ 
shire England, and came to this section when a 
young woman. She took an active part in com¬ 
munity activities, and was connected with several 
fraternal organizations. 

Surviving are her husband, John, carpenter for 
the company at Rock Springs, a daughter, Mrs. H. 
S. Guyer, Long Beach, California, several grand¬ 
children, two brothers, and a sister, to all of whom 
is extended deepest sympathy in their hour of be¬ 
reavement. 


Note when you witness the Kilties on parade— 
they are “Stewartized” from shoe buckles and 
stockings to Glengarry. In other words, they’ve 
followed the present-day vogue of standardizing. 
Not only that, but, prior to their recent taking of 
Omaha by storm, they diligently practiced and 
added many selections to their repertory, all of 
which were heartily applauded along the route 
of the parade. Hats off to “Sandy” Davidson; he 
has instilled new blood and new life into the famed 
organization! “Lang may your lum reek!” 
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Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Morgan 
Winter in South 

Mr. T. J. Mor¬ 
gan and wife, one 
of our retired em¬ 
ployes now .resid- 
i n g at Boulder, 

Colorado, spent a 
pleasant winter at 
San Antonio, Tex¬ 
as, the trip being a 
Christmas gift 
from Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan’s daughter and 
her husband with 
whom they visited. 

On their home¬ 
ward journey the 
beautiful caverns 
of Carlsbad, New Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Morgan 
Mexico, were given at Pirtles’ cactus garden near 
some time; Mon- Edinburg, Texas. 
terey was on their 

itinerary; Valley, the Citrus-fruit section of the Rio 
Grande, Corpus Christie, Texas; Ponca City, Okla¬ 
homa; Topeka, Kansas, came in for stops. It was 
a marvelous trip, well planned, exceedingly en¬ 
joyed, and a gift long to be remembered. Not the 
least portion of the outing was the pleasurable 
satisfaction of meeting their two-year-old grand¬ 
daughter. Mr. Morgan extends best wishes to his 
many old friends in this vicinity and sends a small 
snap-shot of himself and wife which was taken 
at Pirtles’ Cactus Garden, near Edinburg, Texas. 


One of our esteemed Old Timers, Nick Burns, re¬ 
cently left for California to endeavor to regain 
his health. Nick has a brother living in that state, 
and he remarked that 30 days should put him on 
his feet and make a new man out of him. 


Dr. L. E. Young, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, known 
nationally in affairs pertaining to coal, was a Rock 
Springs visitor the middle of April. He has ap¬ 
peared at our Old Timers’ Reunions and is well 
remembered for his fine talks. 


Word has just come to hand that Mark Jackson 
and his splendid orchestra, of Hanna, will officiate 
at the Banquet here June 15th, as well as at the 
young people’s dance at the Elks building the same 
evening. This will be pleasing news to those at¬ 
tending the above-named functions. 


Mine Superintendent Geo. A. Brown, of Su¬ 
perior, was recently re-elected Mayor, receiving all 
votes cast—29. 


Schools 

Commencement Week University of Wyoming, 
exercises have been scheduled for June 9-10, Bac¬ 
calaureate services the date first mentioned and 
Commencement and conferring of degrees the day 
following. The speakers for both occasions will be 
selected by Dean Crane. 

At the Commencement exercises, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, on June 10th, the following 
Rock Springs students will be graduated: 

Geo. R. Veronda 
Jack R. Hartney 
Chas. A. Gregory 
Matt. Steffensen, Jr. 

Eloise E. Sprowell 
Forrest L. Blunk 
Walter J. Muir 
A. J. Bertagnolli, Jr. 

On May 3rd, an assembly was held at the High 
School at which pins signifying membership in the 
Gros Ventre chapter of the National Honor Society 
were awarded to 23 Seniors and two Freshmen. Pre¬ 
sentation was made by Superintendent of Schools E. 
M. Thompson during a program which featured an 
address by Dr. Oscar C. Schwering, head of the 
College of Education, University of Wyoming, of 
Laramie (formerly of this city). 

Below we print a list of the 23 Seniors: 

Lois Angelovic, Annie Bonini, Jean Cameron, Bet¬ 
ty Christie, Caroline Dagres, Elsie Gosar, Vernon 
Gras, Edward Halsey, Carmen Husa, Katherine Kor- 
mas, Mary Kruljac, Virginia Larrabaster, Marion 
Leitz, Louise Milmar, Thelma Oikari, Virginia 
Overy, Edward Pivic, Sophie Pryich, Elsie Schlac- 
ter, Ruth Stevenson, Darrell Stieler, Matthew Vehar 
and Donna West. 

The Freshmen honored with pins were Virginia 
Darling (daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth E. 
Darling) and Charles Barnabee. Virginia, during 


It is with pleas- 
‘l^B®*** Ym* ur e we show 

Wm herewith a photo 

of Miss Virginia 
Darling, coupled 
with our best 
wishes for her fu- 
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the first half of the year, had all A’s and in the 
three-fourths of the year all A’s but one, which was 
a B. 

Honor certificates were also presented to the fol¬ 
lowing Freshmen whose scholastic work was con¬ 
sidered outstanding: Margaret Jean Thompson, 
Martha Hogan, Frances Baldridge, Wendell Dunn, 
and Allen Pack. 

The same evening at the Congregational Qhurch 
the new members were guests at the annual banquet 
of the Society. 

Thirty-four Seniors graduated from Reliance 
High School on May 24th; the speaker for the oc¬ 
casion was G. Ott Romney, Washington, D. C. 

The graduates sat down to a sumptuous dinner 
at Howard’s Friday evening, May 17th, and, be¬ 
lieve me, “they were the observed of all observers,” 
reminding the writer of a similar affair over fifty 
years ago. 

Four-year scholarships to the University of Wyo¬ 
ming were made to the following members of the 
graduating class of the Rock Springs High School: 

Lois Angelovic 

Jean Cameron 

Elsie Gosar 

Darrell Stiteler 

Edward Halsey 

Edward Pivic 

Our State High Schools during May graduated 
some 3,500 Seniors. Hanna had 19, Rock Springs 
157, Green River 40, Reliance 34. 


The North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges has again placed the Reliance 
High School on the accredited list, this action taken 
each year since 1937. 


Tea Given by Hanna School 
Economics Department 

r I 'he Home Economics Department gave a Cos- 
tume Review and Tea, May 1st, in the gymna¬ 
sium. Each girl’s mother was invited to attend and 
bring a guest, and there were about forty ladies in 
attendance. 

On arriving at the gym, the ladies were greeted 
at the door by violet Kivisto and Margaret Dexter, 
who directed them to the tea tables where the fol¬ 
lowing girls were serving: Nellie Okamoto, Elaine 
Tavelli, Helen Winchell, and Marthebess Smith. 
After all the ladies had assembled, a costume al¬ 
phabet review was presented. With Beverly Wright 
reading an explanation as the girls appeared singly 
and in groups displaying the outfits which they had 
made in class. The girls hope to make this an an¬ 
nual affair. 


The Invisible Door 

Antonine Coullet-Tessier 
From Mercure de France 
CTUALLY it was a door like all others. But to 
little Noll, playing in front of it, it was big, 
big- 

It was heavy and rough, planed from an old tree. 
To little Noll it was made of gold and rubies. 

The threshold was of worn stones and grass filled 
the crevices. Little Noll, seated on the threshold, 
was like a king on his throne. 

Sometimes his mother, dishcloth in hand, called 
out to the neighbors, “Where is that rascal of mine ? 
Is he anywhere about?” 

Invariably one of them would answer, “He’s on 
the door-step, as usual, playing with something or 
other.” 

The house was immense and beautiful, with win¬ 
dows as broad as infinity. The street was a prairie, 
climbing far into the horizon. 

The years passed. Noll grew tall as the rushes .in 
the river. Little Noll of the golden hair. 

One beautiful midnight he went away, a stick in 
his hand, a pack on his back. He was off to see 
the world—here, there, everywhere. 

He carried himself well, he sang loudly as he 
marched. Like the fragrance of lilacs in May, the 
sighs of young girls drifted down on him from the 
balconies on which they watched. 

But one day Noll remembered the door of his 
childhood and yearnecj to see it again. 

As quickly as he could he came home. 

Beloved door, where are you ? 

He looked, and his eyes opened wide. Was it 
because it was dusk, or was there a fog ? 

The door was there, as it had always been; so 
was the cobbled street. But nothing was big any 
more. 

Was it that rain and frost had shrunk the door 
and the street. 

Noll went away again over hills and valleys in 
search of he knew not what. 

Twenty times the sere leaves fell dancing in the 
wind. And at the twentieth time Noll remembered 
the door once more. 

He took his stick and as quickly as he could he 
came home again. 

0 beautiful door, door of my springtime, land 
of my heart, where are you? 

Noll counted the doors. One, two, three, to the 
left. One, two, three, to the right. There it is. 

But this door is smaller than any I have ever 
seen. The street has narrowed like old lips. 

Is it the cold or the passing of time that has 
shrunk the door and the street? 

Sadly Noll went away again, and season after 
season he, wandered where he could. No longer 
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golden haired, but gray as ash. 

His feet were heavier than plows in a wet field. 
Sorrowfully he said to his children: 

“Take me to my door once more, only once. I 
want to see it again—the door that grows smaller 
all the time.” 

They put him in his chair and took him to the 
street of his childhood, the street of 1 the cobble¬ 
stones with green grass between. 

Noll stared at it out of sunken eyes. He stretched 
out his trembling arms. But the door was gone. 

His children said, “You made a mistake. The 
door was never there. We are facing a little park. 
A child is bouncing a yellow balloon. Listen to 
the fountain.” 

But Noll shook his head gently. “No, no. The 
door isn’t gone. It has merely grown smaller, year 
after year. Now only a crack is left. 

“How can I go through it into the heart of time 
again—the wonderful heart of time?” 

His children smiled indulgently and looked at 
their watches, fearing they might be late for their 
train. 

Suddenly old Noll died. His spirit, as light as 
smoke from burning grass, passed quickly through 
the invisible door, and it closed. 

Coal Here, There and 
Everywhere 

F redk. W. Saward, editor and publisher of the 
Journal bearing his name, died April 23rd at 
his home, Sunny Brook Farm, Katonah, New York, 
age 71. Born in Brooklyn, New York, September 
16, 1869, educated in public and private schools in 
that vicinity, he joined his late father, who pub¬ 
lished the Coal Trade Journal weekly founded in 
1869. In April, 1918, he established Saward’s Jour¬ 
nal, which he had since carried on. 

Scotland has 87,000 coal miners in its various 
mining districts. 

Every coal mine in Australia was down the 
middle of March, some 210 properties being af¬ 
fected by a strike. 

Seventeen leaders in pure and applied science 
were named at Philadelphia recently as prospective 
recipients of 1940 medal awards and certificates of 
merit of the Franklin Institute and presentations, it 
was stated, would be made on May 15th at exer¬ 
cises scheduled for that date. Certificate of Merit 
awards were given to Geo. H. Ernsbarger (now of 
Honolulu, but formerly of Rock Springs) and 
Frank L. McCarty (of Ogden, also a former resi¬ 
dent of this city). The award was in recognition 
of their joint invention of the McCarty Duckbill, 
and is covered more fully elsewhere in this maga¬ 
zine. 


The Meter Reader 

The meter reader’s job is something to think 
about. There are two requirements. The reader 
should be a diplomat maintaining friendly relations 
for the company he represents, and he should have 
a pair of strong “pegs” to support him, with faith¬ 
ful “dogs” at the bottom. The position is exacting. 
Meters must be read at a certain time and generally 
within certain limits of time in both fair and foul 
weather. The American Water Works and Electric 
Co., Inc., gives some interesting facts on this type 
of employment. This organization controls some 
79 plants located in various parts in the United 
States. 

The meter reading staff makes approximately 
3,329,923 readings a year and to do this walks 
about 95,000 miles, which is equivalent to almost 
16 round trips from New York to San Francisco. In 
compiling these figures the “American” statisti¬ 
cian did not include the race run between “dogs” 
and the house dog. 

The “American” furnishes additional informa¬ 
tion of an interesting character on meter reading. 
The cost of this necessary duty includes the salaries 
and wages of meter readers, which varies from 1 
cent to 17 cents per meter. The average cost is 4 
cents. 


Mistaken Identity 

Upon leaving the rectory of his church in Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand, one day, a missionary priest 
was accosted by an old lady, and asked for a con¬ 
tribution toward her rent. He told her that he 
never carried any money, being dependent on the 
good will of his colleagues for his own needs, and 
that she should appeal to the parish fathers. 

But the old lady replied that she had received an 
inspiration that the first man she met would give her 
the rent, and she insisted that he search his pockets. 
So, to satisfy her, he drew out his pockets. Great 
was his astonishment to discover a $20 gold piece 
falling to the ground. 

“There you are,” she cried; “didn’t the blessed 
angels tell me true?” 

“Take it, my good woman,” said the missionary, 
“and the blessings of the fathers be with you—it’s 
certainly a miracle.” 

That evening the missionary told the fathers of 
the incident. “Now wouldn’t you call that a mir¬ 
acle?” he asked them. 

The fathers looked grave. Suddenly one of them 
at the end of the table got up and examined the 
missionary’s clothes. “Nary a miracle,” he groaned; 
“you have my trousers on by mistake.” 

Rastus: “Mandy, what you all goin’ to do ’bout 
your job when California starts passin’ you out 
thutty bucks every Thursday.” 

Mandy: “Go on ’way, nigger, you can’t fool 
this old woman. ’Bout forty years ago maybe Ah 
had some squalifications, but Ah’s ’way to corpe- 
lent for this yer new scrip tease stuff.” 
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Of Interest to Women 


Choice Recipes 

Baked Bran Bread 

1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
y 2 teaspoon salt 
1 cup bran 
1/4 cup molasses 

34 cup sour milk (or buttermilk) 

1 egg 

2 tablespoons fat, melted 

Mix the ingredients and pour into a shallow 
greased pan. Bake 20 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Cut in bars and serve warm. 

Butterscotch Bread 
2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup dark brown sugar 
iy 2 cups Graham flour (or whole wheat) 
y 2 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 egg, beaten (or 2 yolks) 

iy 2 cups sour milk (or buttermilk) 

3 teaspoons fat, melted 

y 2 cup nuts (coarsely ground) 

Mix ingredients, excepting the nuts. Pour into 
large loaf pan, fitted with waxed paper. Sprinkle 
nuts over top of bread batter. Let rise 15 minutes 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Prune Bread 

2 cups flour 

1 cup Graham flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
y 2 cup brown sugar 
y 2 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 teaspoon cloves 
1 cup chopped cooked prunes 
1 egg 

y 2 cup prune juice 

1 cup buttermilk (or sour milk) 

2 tablespoons fat, melted 

Mix ingredients. Pour into a loaf pan lined 
with waxed paper. Let stand 15 minutes and then 
bake one hour in a moderate oven. 

Brown Bread (Baked) 

2 cups whole wheat flour 
114 cups flour 
y 2 cup dark brown sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 


14 cup molasses 

1 teaspoon soda 

1^4 teaspoons baking powder 
11/2 cups buttermilk (or sour milk) 

2 tablespoons fat, melted 

Mix ingredients. Pour into a buttered loaf pan. 
Let rise 15 minutes and bake in a moderate oven. 

Stuffed Ham Slices 
2 pounds ham (sliced thin) 

4 tablespoons fat 
2 tablespoons minced onions 
1-3 cup diced celery 
2 cups cubed bread 
l/ 2 cup raisins 
(4 teaspoon paprika 
1/4 teaspoon chopped parsley 
1/g teaspoon salt 

1 egg yolk 

2 tablespoons boiling water 

Select ham about half an inch thick. Heat the 
fat in a frying pan. Add the onion and let simmer 
for two minutes. Mix in the rest of the ingredients. 
Stir with a fork. Lightly spread on one of the 
ham slices. Cover with the other slice and place 
in a small baking pan. Add a little water and a 
lid. Bake 1% hours in a slow oven (325 degrees). 
Baste several times. 

Jellied Ham Salad 

1 package lemon Gelatin 
iy 2 cups boiling water 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
44 cup mayonnaise 

1 tablespoon grated horseradish 

2 tablespoons chopped pimientos 
1-3 cup diced celery 

114 cups chopped cooked ham 
% teaspoon paprika 

3 hard cooked eggs (sliced) 

Dissolve gelatin in water. Add vinegar and cool 
until slightly thick. Mix in mayonnaise, horse¬ 
radish, pimientos, celery, ham and paprika. Pour 
into mold lined with the egg slices. Chill until 
firm. Unmold, garnish with lemon cups of horse¬ 
radish relish. 


The Pantry Shelf 

nPHE good housekeeper is not always a compe- 
-*- tent homemaker, for there is more to home¬ 
making than knowing how to keep house. There 
are homes that are beautifully run, perfectly regu¬ 
lated, but somehow are just establishments rather 
than homes. We know several, and we guess you 
do, too. 
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The happy home is usually one where the in¬ 
dividual members of a family get along well to¬ 
gether. The good homemaker institutes certain rules 
in the house and she explains why this is so. She 
does not make the rules arbitrary. 

Home environment, however, has a great deal to 
do with the reaction of a family to each other. The 
man who comes home to a pleasant . house and 
good meals is likely to be a happy father. He 
knows that it is all right to smoke in the livingroom 
for there will be plenty of ashtrays within easy 
reach of his chair. 

The family which relaxes in pleasant, orderly, 
but not too-set surroundings stands a good chance 
of real happiness in this world. 

By too-set surroundings we mean the rooms where 
everything is in apple pie order, where every item 
must remain in its place. In such rooms there 
can be no relaxing, no comfort, which is why we 
say that the good housekeeper is not always the 
good homemaker. 

A knowledge of home economics is always help¬ 
ful. The true homemaker tries to keep well in¬ 
formed concerning good values, budgeting, science 
in the home, first aid treatment, disease preven¬ 
tion and the types of soaps and cleaning agents 
best suited to household and laundry use. 

On the practical side, the homemaker keeps up- 
to-date on the “how” as well as the “what” and 
“why” of homemaking. New methods of cooking, 
sewing, laundering, washing dishes and household 
decoration are tested and adopted if they prove 
worthwhile. _ 

A practical trend to consider is the use of mel¬ 
low finished pine paneling for stairway walls. If 
there are children in the family, this means easy 
removal of smudges and smears that small hands 
may accidentally make and which worry mother. 


Never forget that a guestroom is for the com¬ 
fort and convenience of a guest, and be sure to in¬ 
clude those little extra items which every traveler 
needs but seldom finds in a guestroom. He usually 
is traveling light and does not come with all the 
accessories of home. Be sure there are coat hang¬ 
ers, stationery and the other little conveniences so 
essential. A thread and needle and a few buttons 
of various sizes will also be appreciated. 


Light colored leather seats on chairs should be 
washed frequently. Make a lather of warm water 
and mild soap, and apply this, on a sponge, to the 
leather. Wipe with a clean 1 cloth. Repeat until 
the lather comes off clean, then wipe dry and polish 
with another soft cloth. See that the chairs are per¬ 
fectly dry before they are used. 


Sometimes the rag rug is lacking in color after 
it is crocheted and seems a bit drab. This can be 
remedied by using any colorful paints at hand and 
adding gay stripes of paint to the duller shades in 
the rug. 


Keep a good supply of good toothbrushes in the 
family cabinet. If it is true that “a new broom 
sweeps clean,” it is twice as true that “a good 
toothbrush does a far better job than one with loose 
or broken bristles.” Remember, too, that there is 
no economy in inferior toothbrushes. Make a prac¬ 
tice, too, of discussing with your dentist the type 
of brush best suited to your particular needs. More 
than one person has run into serious trouble by 
scrubbing his teeth and gums over vigorously with 
a too hard brush. 


Candles will possibly never disappear entirely 
from table decorative schemes, as too many people 
like them. Women especially like the warm soft 
light of a room which is lighted with candles. 

There are some simple but handsome ones for 
use in the table candelabra. They are long ones 
that are especially for use in warm temperatures. 
Made of beeswax, which is guaranteed not to buckle, 
bend or become unduly gooey, these new candles 
are able to stand exceptionally warm room's. 

Another new version is a candle that needs no 
holder or stand, but has the wick embedded in big 
squares or cylinders of wax. These are extremely 
decorative and, of course, burn much longer than 
the average candle. The melting wax stays within 
the container formed by the outer part of the 
candle. The cylinder ones are about four inches in 
diameter and the outside is encrusted with wax 
drops. Several colors are featured in these and the 
most popular ones are dark green, yellow and 
white. 

There are some lively flower-shaped candles 
which are purely for decorative purposes (however, 
they can be burned). Two or three realistically 
modeled calla lilies emerge from a smooth shaft 
and are twisted together by their points, which 
blend into the shaft again to form the top of the 
wick. These make a lovely centerpiece for the 
dining-room table or buffet. 

Pastel shades to harmonize with the color scheme 
used at the dinner table are the most popular for 
practical use to light the diningroom and enhance 
the atmosphere during the hour. Pure white or 
light cream still hold their lead as appropriate 
and favorite colors for the tea table. Used with 
a pure white or cream lace cloth, nothing can be 
more diginified and pretty. 


Women’s Activities 

lsie Janis, stage and vaudeville star, has signed 
a contract with Republic studio and will have a 
leading role in a war picture. Two decades ago as a 
World war entertainer, she was widely known as 
“the sweetheart of the A. E. F.” 

Ready and willing to do her duty, 90-year-old 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gamble of Indiana, Pa., recently re¬ 
sponded to the jury roll call in Indiana county court 
but was excused with praise for reporting. She 
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collected her day’s pay, indorsed the order in a 
bold hand and returned home with two grand¬ 
daughters. 

Miss Florence Sibley, of Philadelphia, Pa., re¬ 
cently became the first American to receive a 
decoration of the French government for work in 
the European war. She was promoted from the 
rank of legionnaire to officer in the French-Legion 
of Honor for her assistance in organizing hospitals. 
Miss Sibley was-‘decorated for similar work in the 
World War. 

Dozens of feathered patients are treated daily at 
a Houston, Texas, clinic where Miss Marjory Shear, 
bird physician and surgeon,- relieves the ailments 
of household pets. 

Contending that artificial blonds flirt better 
than they work, the Hotel and Boarding House As¬ 
sociation of England refuses to hire this type of 
maids, waitresses and hostesses. 

The first motion picture actress to receive a fabu¬ 
lous salary was Mary Pickford. In 1915, she was 
given a salary of $2,000 a week, plus half the _ 
profits. 

The most famous empress of Russia, Catherine 
the Great, was neither Russian nor named Cather¬ 
ine. She was born in Stettin, Germany, and was 
christened Sophia. 

For $1.50 a week a native family can live well 
in the Fiji Islands, where everybody who wants a 
job can get one, and where there has been no de¬ 
pression and no relief. This is the picture drawn 
by Miss Margaret Cleary, who was born there of 
English and Irish parents. And another thing 
about these islands, age does not affect a woman’s 
status. 

Miss Cleary has been studying at the East Harlem 
Nursing Service. She is a graduate nurse with an 
R. N. and has had four years’ training in Australia 
and New Zealand. She has a Rockefeller fellow¬ 
ship to study public health and nursing, and ex¬ 
pects to go back to help the islanders achieve bet¬ 
ter health benefits. 

Mrs. Theresa Ruthner, aged 72, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently became a citizen of the United States 
after twenty-seven years’ residence in the country. 


Household Hints 

A little minced ham is delicious in escalloped 
tomatoes. 

Sliced dill pickles make a nice garnish for a 
platter of cold meat. 

A teaspoon of lemon juice in with the raisins for 
raisin pie improves the flavor. 


Before putting the meringue on the butterscotch 
pie, sprinkle over the custard some finely ground 
walnut meats. 

The leftover leg of lamb may be cut into thin 
slices, broiled quickly and served with a jelly sauce. 
Gives a pleasing flavor. 

The stock left from cooked spinach is well added 
to the vegetable soup. 

Place slices of bacon on top of the liver loaf 
and it will add flavor and moisture to the meat. 

The flavor of celery need never be left out of the 
soup as long as you have celery salt and celery 
seed on the cabinet shelf. 

The hamburgers will be particularly tasty if they 
are dipped while still piping hot from the broiler 
into a saucer in which is combined catsup, mustard 
and melted butter. Then place in the split roll., 

A pinch of mace adds flavor to the cream souj). 

A few chopped olives added to the brown sauce 
for leftover meat gives a piquant flavor. 

Plenty of water when cooking cabbage or onions 
makes the flavor of the vegetable more delicate. 

For the formal dinner serve flaked crabmeat in 
artichoke hearts for the salad course. Garnish with 
mayonnaise. 

Sardine canapes, fillet of sole with tartar sauce, 
baked potatoes, new red beets, fresh vegetable salad 
or cole slaw on lettuce leaves, lemon meringue pie 
is a nice suggestion when entertaining the non-meat 
eaters. 

A spiced prune stuffed with cream cheese and a 
blanched almond is right at home with a piece of 
watermelon pickle. 

Canned pears and cranberry jelly! A spoonful 
of the jelly adds a serene something to a pear half 
resting in a nest of lettuce. Serve with a blob of 
mayonnaise, a wedge of ripe old cheese and call 
it a salad. 

And cheese-choosers will sit up and beg for this 
one: 

Rub some garlic in a bowl before you mix equal 
parts of cream and Roquefort cheese together with 
a few chopped olives, and a little mayonnaise. 
Spread this between small ripe slices of tomato 
and top with a ripe olive. 


The use of a dark colored paint on the walls be¬ 
hind bookcases tends to reduce the contrast be- 
(Please turn to Page 249) 
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Our Young Women 


Potpourri of Fashions 
and Styles 

Tn spite of the sensational vogue for white and 

the fact that it is still the favored shade for 
graduation frocks the country over, printed evening 
frocks in the gayest of colors are being chosen by 
many fashionable women who love color and feel 
their best when wearing a gay shade to which they 
react pleasantly. 

The new printed chiffons, organdies, silks and 
jerseys coming along are beautifully done and de¬ 
signers and manufacturers have used every art of 
their craftsmanship to perfect these. 

Some designs look good enough to eat, being 
shaded in luscious tones often against a pure white 
or cream background. Smaller floral effects are 
•used also. Red and green are shown on a yellow 
background, the latter shade, by the way, being 
the most exploited right now of all on the color 
chart, such as that seen on the feathery breast of a 
canary, and there are brighter golden yellows that 
flash brilliantly in the sunshine. Debutantes and 
campus girls are taking to yellow as tho they had 
never seen or worn it before and they seem not 
able to get their fill of it. 

Yellow accessories are having a flair, too, and 
a jaunty hat of felt or fabric with bag to match 
and gloves of the same shade are smart to set off 
any white sports costume. The color always com¬ 
bines well also with navy and black and brown 
and, therefore, is a practical one to choose. 

Larger floral and conventional patterns are seen 
on many of the formal and informal printed gowns 
and red is used with gray quite effectively. There 
are countless prints showing these two shades in 
subtle blendings and plain gray also is having the 
widest vogue it has had in many moons. 

Some of the sheerest and filmiest of formals have 
little capes of matching material or long flowing 
ones to the frock’s hem. Sashes are seen every¬ 
where for evening and these often serve a double or 
triple purpose. One dainty frock in violet colored 
chiffon is printed in bunches of purple violets and 
features a sash of the plain organdie that can be 
worn over the head sari fashion or tied around the 
waist like a sash. Tiny bunches of silk handmade 
violets decorate the ends. 

Wear poker chip red, navy red or the bright red 
of danger on your lips and fingernails if you want 
to give cheer to a dark ensemble. These bright red 
shades, applied sparingly or liberally to the cheeks, 
brighten the complexion and seem to give it a brand 


new tone. Worn on the fingertips, any one of these 
three colors will make the complexion of the hands 
appear whiter. 

Moisten a pad of cotton with skin-freshener and 
rub it over your facial skin if you want to give it 
a light, superficial cleansing before re-powdering. 
The freshening agent acts as a mild pick-up and 
the light cleansing removes surface soil and makes 
powder go on smoothly. 

A touch of color marks many white evening and 
dinner dresses. A short-sleeved evening frock of 
white silk jersey has a broad band of fuchsia- color¬ 
ed faille at the neck line and at the hem. Th6»bands 
are encrusted with pearl beads and pink sequins. 

It is a fact that a new hat can do more than any¬ 
thing else to revive drooping spirits. A gay toque is 
fashioned of yellow-pink roses with black ribbons 
in back caught at the nape of the neck with more 
roses. Misty rose-colored veiling. 

The vogue for the old-time shawl as a costume 
accessory is reflected in a large display of antique 
examples which include beautiful Indian and 
Paisley weaves, and Victorian lace shawls, once a 
part of almost every woman’s wardrobe. Old-fash¬ 
ioned jewelry, including beautiful cameos, jet 
brooches and other dress ornaments of great-grand- 
mother’s day now coming back into use, will make 
up an important part of some of the collections 
placed on view. 

Rubber caps on typewriter keys save wear and 
tear on the nerves as well as tbe fingernails. If 
“pounding” the typewriter for hours each day gets 
you jittery, you will welcome the soft pads that 
cushion the typing. I know this is a far cry from 
“face and figures” but anything that serves to pre¬ 
serve freshness is an aid to loveliness. 

The daily scrubbing of the hands with a well- 
lathered brush aids in smoothing the skin, keeping 
it soft, and does wonders toward correcting “baggy 
knuckles.” Rub a well-lathered brush gently over 
the palms and particularly over the backs of the 
hands. The time devoted to scrubbing, rather than 
the pressure of the brush on the hands, is important 
in this step of the routine. Give one minute or two 
to this creamy-lather hand-massage. Then rinse 
off all the soap and dry the hands well. 

Dip into the barrel bag for smartness. Seen 
about town are capacious barrel-shaped bags, some 
rigid, others quite soft or squashy. A smart model is 
in red or blue capeskin with simulated shell link 
handle and tabs on the shell slide fastener. 

Sailors are popular in the millinery world. A 
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smart model is in navy belting ribbon, the brim, 
narrowed at the sides, and dipping slightly front 
and back. The brim edge is fringed. Spiked orna¬ 
ment of white and red wooden beads and discs in 
back. 

Quite a uniform is the white silk jersey dinner 
dress. One such model has a wide cummerbund of 
striped silk with a matching striped silk turban and 
bag. 

Pitter patter go shoes along bright southern 
routes. The wedge* shoe is first favorite for play 
shoe and for afternoon and evening wear. One model 
is red suede with narrow stripes of white calf. Red 
suede strap. 

The snood persists even if it isn’t exactly a snood, 
for it’s back interest that counts. A smart red Milan 
straw bumper brim model, worn tilted forward, 
has a fan-pleated flange in blue and white striped 
ribbon which covers the back hair. 

Pick your fruit when you buy a hat, for fruit- 
trimmed hats are popular. A charming little black 
straw braid tricorne is covered with sprays of red 
and green currants. 

The Woman’s Almanac prints the “Language of 
Flowers” from which we quote: 

“If he sends you red carnations, he means his 
heart is broken. 

“Should he dispatch a bunch of heather it depicts 
' that he is lonely. 

“If iris, have faith in me. 

“Apple Blossoms—you are preferred. 

“Camelia—signifies beautiful but cold. 

“Jasmine—friends only. ■ 

“Chrysanthemum—hope springs eternal. 

“Forget-me-not—just those words.” 

Grand novelties in bags are here now, trifles that 
are functional, yet add a giddy or bizarre note to the 

A bag for smart afternoon or dinner use is of 
pleated navy blue grosgrain ribbon, with an eight¬ 
shaped frame of gilt set with ruby red stones. 

A heart-shaped bag is of red horse-hair; chained 
to it is a golden quiver for lipstick, A lovely bag is 
of tri-colored satin draped Tike a turban, has a 
twisted handle of red, white and blue. 

For the tailored suit there is a bag of red leather 
piped in black and lined with red-piped black moire. 

The new shoes have not sacrificed comfort in their 
search for beauty. Rounded toes, wedge heels and 
platform soles are all good to the feet. 


The Personal Touch 

H OW about a little back talk? The only time a 
woman observes her back, finds out what it 
looks like, is when she is trying on a new frock be 
fore a triple, full length mirror. She may be de¬ 
lighted to see that it is straight and graceful, with a 
neat nip-in at the waistline. If so, Lady Luck is on 


her side, says a well known beauty authority. Now 
that girls have become serpentine and believe it’s 
cute to plop out the tummy and slam in the chest, 
backs aren’t anything to crow about. 

Slouchy posture will in time create round should¬ 
ers, which are ruinous to the svelte silhouet. Be 
mindful of your back, take pride in it and you will 
stand tall, be graceful of movement. These habits 
make for a stunning shape and have a vitalizing 
effect upon the heart, circulation and one’s inner- 
sides. Permitting muscles to relax is a practice 
that has a deplorable effect upon the functions 
of the intestinal tract. So it goes. One defect 
brings along another to keep it company. 

To make the back muscles strong and to keep the 
spinal column in first class form, do stretching ex¬ 
ercises. When you awaken in the morning, lie on 
your back, stretch legs and torso. Then turn the 
upper portion of the body from side to side. You’ll 
leap out of bed feeling as fit as a fiddle. 


Cornmeal and buttermilk made into a paste and 
smoothed over off-color skin will serve as a mild 
bleaching aid. You will find this an especially 
economical bleaching agent when large areas are 
to be lightened. 

First, wash the skin-to-be-bleached with soap and 
water. Rinse off all soap, dry the skin well, and 
smooth on the paste. Let the bleach remain on for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, or until partially dry, 
then rinse off with tepid water. A light application 
of cream made to the skin after removing the bleach 
will aid in keeping the newly lightened skin soft 
and smooth. 

The cornmeal and buttermilk bleach, used often, 
will do much to lighten the hands and keep them 
softly feminine. Unless the skin is “unreasonably” 
sensitive, this home-made bleaching measure may 
be used three or four times each week. 


He Let The Grass Grow 

Of the many “true” stories told concerning Mark 
Twain, the following can hardly be doubted as 
having likely never happened: 

One day Mark Twain asked a neighbor if he 
might read a set of books he knew the neighbor 
had in his library. The neighbor replied some¬ 
what ungraciously that he had a rule never to let 
a book leave the house, but that he might read them 
there. 

Some weeks later the neighbor needed a lawn 
mower and called at the Twain home to borrow one. 

“I shall be very glad to lend you my lawn 
mower,” said Mr. Twain, “but since I make it a rule 
never to let it leave my lawn, you will oblige me 
by using it here.” 


Two little urchins stood with their noses pressed 
against a barber shop window. 

“Gee, Mickey, look at that one!” said one, 
pointing to a barber wielding a singeing taper. 
“He’s looking’ for ’em with a light!” 
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Our Little Folks 


Imps 

If you don’t believe in fairies, and the elves are 
not your friends, and you have no faith in brownies 
or in gnomes, let me give you just a glimpse of the 
ugly little IMPS that invade today so many happy 
homes. 

IMPoliteness is an IMP whom every one should 
try to shun, the young, and older, too, without a 
doubt; IMPatience is another who will cause you 
lots of bother ’less you send him quickly to the 
“right-about.” 

IMPertinence and IMPudence are naughty little 
twins; and, oh, it is astonishing to see the mischief 
that they do; and, my dear, if I were you, their 
comrade I would never, never be. 

One little IMP will sit astride a pencil or a 
pen whenever there’s a problem hard, in view, and 
draw his mouth ’way down, and whine out with a 
frown: “IMPossible, IMPossible to do!” 

IMPrudence and IMPenitence and IMPulse are 
three more, though the latter is not always under 
ban, and there are more, no doubt, who are hover¬ 
ing about to get us into trouble if they can. 

— St. Nicholas. 

Some Animals Long Lived 

Of all the birds, swans have the most birthdays. 
They have been known to live three hundred years. 

Among animals, whales are entitled to the most 
birthday candles. Their average life is about one 
thousand years. In view of this, it may be that the 
whales which follow the ships in the Atlantic ocean 
today also followed the little ships in Columbus’ 
small fleet back in 1492. 

Elephants, under good conditions, will live four 
hundred years. It is said that an elephant that 
fought in the army of Alexander the Great was 
banded and named “Ajax.” The great beast was 
found 365 years later and still alive. 

Tortoises have many birthdays, too. They live 
considerably over a hundred years. 

The average number of birthdays of horses is 
from 25 to 30; of hogs, bears, and wolves, 20. Of 
the smaller animals, dogs and cats usually have 
from 10 to 15 birthdays, and squirrels and rabbits 
about 7 or 8. 

If you know your pet’s birthday, it is nice to 
think to give it an extra meal of something that 
you know it likes especially well. If it is a pet 
dog, add a little ice cream to his dinner, for he 
likes this sweet very much. Of course, he should 
not have much of it, or indeed of any sweets, for 
such food quickly upsets a dog’s digestion. 


A Novel Experience 

Tie a string about a yard long to a common door 
key and take the string in the right hand, holding 
it so the key will clear the floor four or five inches. 
If you can hold the key steady enough the key will 
begin to swing back and forth in a straight line. 
Let another person take your left hand in his 
and the motion of the key will change from the 
pendulum-like swing to a circular swing. If a third 
person will place his hand on the shoulder of the 
second person the key will stop. Try it and then 
explain if you can. 

Why can we skate on ice and not on glass,' jvhich 
is just as hard and smooth? Because our weight on 
the ice melts it just a tiny bit, which makes a 
slippery film of water. 

Your Guess 

Why doesn’t the moon get married? Because it 
makes two quarters a month, and it takes that to 
get full on. 

What does a baseball do when it quits rolling? 
Looks ’round. 

Where can you always get a duck for nothing? 
In the sea. 

Hoeing Your Row 

How are you hoeing your row, my boy? 

Say, how are you hoeing your row? 

Do you hoe it fair? 

Do you hoe it square? 

Do you hoe it the best that you know ? 

Do you cut out the weeds as you ought to do ? 

Do you plant what is beautiful there? 

For the harvest, you know. 

Will be just what’ you sow; 

Are you working it on the square ? 

For the world will look as you hoe your row, 

And will judge you by what you do; 

So, try for first prize, 

Though your courage it tries, 

For the harvest depends on you. 

—U nidentified. 

The Happiest People 

“Who are the happiest people on earth?” This 
question was asked by an English newspaper, and 
prizes were offered for the best answers. There 
were four prize-winners: 

“A craftsman or artist whistling over a job well 
done.” 
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“A little child building sand castles.” 

“A mother, after a busy day, bathing her baby.” 
“A doctor who has finished a difficult and dan¬ 
gerous operation, and saved a human life.” 

No millionaires among these, one notices. No 
kings or emperors. Riches and rank, no matter 
how the world strives for them, do not make happy 
lives. A sand castle does that far better than a 
palace. It would be a sad day on earth if only 
the great could be happy. But happiness is 
for everybody, not for a few. 

NEEEEEDAAAAALPCWHSCR 

There are three Indian tribes hidden in this 
jumble. Can you identify them? 

Answer: Delaware; Apache; Seneca. 

MEMORY 

By Abraham Lincoln 
My childhood home I see again, 

And sadden with the view; 

And still, as memory crowds my brain, 

There’s pleasure in it, too. 

0 Memory! thou midway world 
’Twixt earth and paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 

And, freed from all that’s earthly, vile, 

Seem hallowed, pure, and bright, 

Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 

As dusky mountains please the eye 
When twilight chases day; 

As bugle notes that, passing by, 

In distance die away; 

As leaving some grand waterfall. 

We, lingering, list its roar, 

So memory will hallow all 

We’ve known, and know no more. 


A minister was invited to dinner. During the 
meal he was astonished to hear the little daughter of 
the house state that a person must be brave these 
days to go to church. 

“Why do you say that?” asked the minister. 

“Oh,” replied the child, “I heard papa telling 
mamma that last Sunday there was a big gun in 
the pulpit, the choir murdered the anthem, and 
the organist drowned the choir.” 

Two small boys at the Salvation Army dinner 
put their grimy hands side by side on the table¬ 
cloth. 

“Mine’s dirtier’n yourn!” exclaimed one triumph¬ 
antly. 

“Huh!” said the other, disdainfully, “you’re 
two years older’n me.” 


Boy Scout Activities 


TIoy Scout Day is July 6th at the Golden Gate 
-L* International Exposition, San Francisco, when 
Scouts and Scouters from the western territory, it 
is expected, will outnumber last year’s mobilization. 
Distinguished company will be there in the person 
of Walter W. Head, St. Louis, President of the 
National Council, and Dr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, and the thousands who will attend 
will have an opportunity to meet these and other 
leaders of this great movement. 

Vacationland Building, at the Golden Gate In¬ 
ternational Exposition, Treasure Island, San Fran¬ 
cisco, will be the locale of a Boy Scout exhibit dur¬ 
ing the duration of the big show. May 25th to Sep¬ 
tember 29th. 

At the World’s Fair, New York City, Boy Scout 
Day is slated for June 22nd, with a brief formal 
program scheduled featuring ceremonies paying 
tribute to the 90th birthday of Daniel Carter Beard, 
beloved National Scout Commissioner (June 21, 
1850) of the organization. 

In 1939 official figures indicate there were 
1,915,154 men and boys connected with the Boy 
Scouts of America, including the Philippines. The 
total membership at the end of the year numbered 
1,391,831, while the Troops and Packs totaled 
44,638. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
died April 7th. His death is mourned throughout 
the world—outstanding educator and theologian, 
member for eleven years of the National Executive 
Board of the Boy Scouts of America; chairman 
Jewish Committee on Scouting; member Program 
Division, National Council Committee; awarded 
the Silver Buffalo for distinguished service to Boy¬ 
hood; his wise and friendly counsel contributing 
greatly to the progress and growth of Scouting in 
its influence on the life of America. 


Household Hints 

{Continued from Page 245) 
tween the color of the books and the back wall. 
It also harmonizes the appearance of rows of 
uneven, books. 


Decorators point out that in fixing up interiors 
for the spring and summer, the most economical 
way to insure lasting cleanliness and beauty is first 
to sandpaper the wood, patch the plaster and then 
apply white lead paint in bright and cheerful 
colors. 
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Rag Rug 

Some old New England forebear’s thrift 
Must move my spirit when 
I tear up strips of shirts and frocks 
And sew them up again. 

Endless and endless strips I weave— 
The queue goes ’round and ’round, 
Crimson, yellow, green and blue 
With black.-for staid background. 

And while my fingers swiftly move 
My mind is busy, too, 

Weaving thoughts of children 
And things they used to do. 


| News About AH of Us 

ROCK SPRINGS 

John Firmage has moved into the house recently vacated 
by Mrs. Robert Munn at No. 6 Pump Station. 

Reno Dellai has purchased a new Studebaker automobile. 

C. E. Moffitt and daughter, Irene, have returned from an 
extended visit in Southern California. 

Ben Harvey is confined to his home with illness. 

Mrs. Thomas Foster has returned from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, where she received medical treatment. 

Hans Crawford has moved into the house recently va¬ 
cated by Thomas Cook on Ninth Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nick Perkovich are the parents of a daugh¬ 
ter bom May 2nd. 


Small tragedies and comedies 
That filled their endless days 
Reproof and praise I had to deal 
In countless different ways. 

Tread lightly, those whose daily path 
This rug becomes a part, 

You’re not just walking on a rug-— 

You’re walking on my heart! 

Mary Weston Seaman, 

Glendale, Calif. 


Infections 

Well worth serious consideration by both men 
and management alike are these facts; that one out 
of every ten compensable injuries involves infec¬ 
tions; that infected occupational injuries cost Ameri¬ 
can business an estimated $11,000,000 annually for 
compensation and medical treatment; that in those 
cases where infection occurred, compensation 
averaged $188 per case, while in non-infected 
cases the average was $93, a severity twice as great. 
But even more significant than all of these is the 
fact that a large percentage of these cases become 
compensable solely because of infection, would 
never have reached the stage of disability if prompt 
medical attention had been provided. 

The responsibility for preventing injuries from 
being aggravated by infection must be shared by 
employer and employees alike; by employer to the 
extent of providing adequate medical treatment and 
insisting that any employee suffering a cut or lacer¬ 
ation report for immediate treatment; employees to 
the extent of reporting every such injury instead of 
considering the wound too small to bother with. 
Close cooperation is the only solution. 

—American Mutual Magazine. 



Thomas Richard Walker, age 3, and Donald 
James Walker, age 2, children of Mrs. Jane Walker, 
and grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. McMillan 
{Nite Watchman, Rock Springs.) 

Mrs. Dave Abraham and son, John, have returned from 
a visit with relatives at Fort Defiance, Arizona. 

Joe Deru, Henry Scala, Richard Lew, Henry Anselmi, 
and Thomas Foster were called to Green River for jury 

John Subic, Sr., is on the sick list. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Hahta have returned from a visit in 
Southern California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph VonRembow are the parents of a 
daughter born May 15th. 

Albert Lenzotti is confined to his home with the flu. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Matthew, Sr., visited with relatives 

Mrs. Lyman Fearn, of Green River, visited here with 
her sister, Mrs. H. J. Harrington. 

Allen Summerscales is confined to his home with an in¬ 
jured left shoulder, received when he was struck by an 
automobile while crossing a street near his home. 

Richard Pope, of No. 4 Mine, has gone to California 
where he expects to locate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Travis visited with relatives in 
Green River. 

Harold Williams is confined to his home with illness. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Soltis, of Superior, visited here at 
the William Matthew home. 

David Wilde has purchased a new Mercury Sedan. 


No Sale 

“Sure now an’ yez wants to know whoi the coal 
Oi’m sellin’ is the best? Oi’ll tell yez. No ash in 
it. Not a pound to a ton. No sulphoir or dirt. It 
shure is foine coal.” 

“How many B. T. U.’s are there in it, Mike?” 
“Not a dom wan Begorra!” 


RELIANCE 

Mrs. J. Nalivka entertained at a birthday party recently 
honoring her daughter, Ruth. Bingo was played, with 
prizes going to Doris Dupont, Margaret Connor, and 
Dorothy Stuart. A delicious lunch was served. Ruth re¬ 
ceived many lovely gifts, with the best wishes of those at¬ 
tending. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bradley are driving a new car. 

Mr. Nick Burns left for California recently for the 
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benefit of his health. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hughes are oc¬ 
cupying the house vacated by Mr. Burns. 

Miss Alice Borzago recently finished her business course 
in a Utah university and is now at the home of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Borzago. 

Paul Mangelos, of California, visited with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Mangelos. Paul recently joined the 
U. S. Navy. 

Norma Buckles, a student in the University at Laramie, 
was called home by the car accident in which her ...brother, 
Warren, was injured. She has returned to Laramie due 
to the complete change for the better in Warren’s condi¬ 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Jorgensen, Mr. and Mrs. Rene 
Jacobs, and Harry Buckles, of Boulder, Wyoming, also 
were home. 

James Kelley (Reliance Butcher) spent several days in 
Hanna at the meat market there. Dude Baxter was 
Butcher here during Kelley’s absence. 

Charles Korogi recently underwent an appendectomy 
at the Wyoming General Hospital in Rock Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Burum are driving a new car. 

Mr. and Mrs. H, Rodda, of Hanna, visited at the A. L. 
Zeiher home. 


SUPERIOR 

Miss Nonnie Moore has returned to Superior after spend¬ 
ing the past year with her sister, Mrs. Roger Lessen, in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Howard Ore, who has been visiting with her 
brother, Dan Gardner, has returned to her home in Portland, 
Oregon. 

The annual Junior Promenade was held April 19th in 
the Superior High School gymnasium. Queen of the 
Prom, chosen by the high school, was Zaharania Vallis. 
Finley McLeod, President of the Junior Class, presented 
the Queen with a bouquet and an insignia of honor. 



Betty Jane Wilde, 12 years, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Wilde, Unit Foreman, Mine No. 8, Rock 
Springs, residing at 1228 Eleventh Street. Is a 
pupil at Junior High School and a member of 
Girls’ First Aid Team. 


Olga Dalnodar has returned home to Superior from 
Casper, where she has been employed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike Harbuck, of Rock Springs, visited 
here recently with friends and relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Onnie Flankki, of Quealy, visited over the 
week-end at the home of Mrs. Flankki’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh McLean. 

Lawrence Melonas has entered the CCC Camp. He is 
stationed at Cody. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alec Clark and family have been visiting 
in Hanna. 

Mrs. Alice Snyder, of Ogden, Utah, and Mr. E. G. 
Blacker were married in Rock Springs April 20th. Their 
many friends join in wishing them happiness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Parker have moved to Rock Springs 
to make their home. 

Alfred Aulde has entered the Veterans’ Hospital in 
Cheyenne, where he will remain for treatment. 

Mrs. Lisher has returned to her home in Kansas after 
spending the winter with her son, Stanley Lisher. 

Charles E. Hill, a teacher in the Superior schools for 
the past fifteen years, and former Superintendent of 
South Superior schools, died May 4th of a heart attack. 
Funeral services were held Wednesday, May 8th, in the 
Old Timers’ Building in Rock Springs, with Rev. E. L. 
Tull officiating. Burial was in the Mountain View cemetery. 


WINTON 

The Winton Woman’s Club held their regular monthly 
meeting at the Community House on May 9th. At this 
meeting, election of officers for the ensuing year was held, 
with results as follows: Miss Lila Williams, President; 
Mrs. Pete Marinoff, Vice President; and Mrs. Robert Nes¬ 
bitt, Secretary-Treasurer. Plans for the final meeting of 
the year and annual banquet were formulated. 

Mrs. Hodge Burress, of Superior, visited at the home of 
her daughters, Mrs. Robert Henderson and Mrs. Arthur 
Jeanselme. 

Mrs. John Valeo and daughter left for Kirksville, Mis¬ 
souri, where she was called by the death of a brother. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Frullo, and daughter, Kay, of Canon 
City, Colorado, spent a week-end visiting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Besso. 

Ray Galvin has left Winton for Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
he will take a training course in mechanical aeronautics. 

The following Winton students graduated from the Re- 


★ 


1940 Chev. Coupe 

delivered in Rock 
Springs for $759. 

1940 Ofds Coupe 

delivered in Rock 
Springs for $959. 

Reconditioned and 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


UTZINGER 

Cl evco- let 

COMPANY 


WESTERN AETC TRANSIT COMPANY 

“Complete Service for any Automobile” 

HUDSON Established 1909 SIEBERLING TIRES 

DIAMOND T AND REO TRUCKS PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES 

Phone 109 Rock Springs 
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liance High School on May 24th: Emily Aguilar, Betty Ann 
Warinner, Elizabeth Dugas, Mary Caller, Mary Alice Wil¬ 
son, Beth McDonald, Charles Besso, John Kure, John 
French, Louis Groutage, and Leonard Verde. 

The St. Catherine Altar Society held its regular meeting 
at the Community Hall on May 13th. Mrs. Joe Cristando 
acted as hostess at the meeting. 

Victor Dona is in Salt Lake City receiving surgical 
attention for his leg. 

The Winton Schools gave a Music Week program at the 
Amusement Hall on May 10th; all children in'the school 
participated, and the program was well received by the 
large audience that attended. 

Mr. J. A. Williams, Store Manager, is sporting a new 
Chrysler sedan. 

The community extends congratulations to Mr. Ernest 
Besso and Mrs. Grace Bergandi, who were married at the 
bride’s home in Fort Lupton, Colorado, on April 28th. 



William Robert laymen, 4 years, son of Mrs. Vel¬ 
ma laymen, grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Me -■ 
Millan, Nite Watchman at Rock Springs and a 
member of Old Timers’ Association. 


HANNA 

Mrs. Clias. Russel and son, Wm. Russel, have moved to 
Denver, where William is employed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Menke have moved to the Herman 
ranch, near Elk Mountain, where they will reside. 

Mrs. Henry Peterson and son, Raymond, motored to 
Parkville, Missouri, a recent week-end to visit with Maxine 
Peterson, who is attending Park College. 

The Women of the Moose held a Spring Festival at the 
Community Hall. A Maypole dance was given by a number 
of girls under the direction of Miss Dorothy Benedict. Ad¬ 
dresses on the Home were given by Mrs. Frank Amoss and 
Miss Rachel Frost. This was followed by games and re¬ 


freshments. 

Mr. Wilbur Edwards is a new-comer from Rock Springs. 
He is assisting Mr. Morgan, Resident Engineer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Armas Rivi are the proud parents of a 
baby boy born at the Hanna Hospital on May 11th. 

Miss Edith Meldrum, of Massachusetts, is visiting here 
with her aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs H. Renny. 

Shirley Smith, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. Smith, 
is ill at the hospital with a kidney ailment. 


WESTERN CAFE 

403 North Front Street Phone 785 

AIR CONDITIONED 

QUALITY FOODS 
REASONABLE PRICES 
Superior Fountain Service 

MEALS AT ALL HOURS— 

DAY AND NIGHT 


T. Seddon Taliaferro, Jr. 

ATTORNEY 


Rock Springs, Wyoming 


cRock Springs ^ 7 1 oral Shop 

Established 1921 
Mrs. J. S. Salmon, Proprietor 
205 C Street—Rock Springs 

CUT FLOWERS AND PLANTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Leading Florist of the District 
GIVE US A CALL PHONE ■$! 


KELLOGG 

LUMBER 

COMPANY 


Building Materials and Paints 

General Contractors 
ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING 
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YOUNG married couples, housewives, 
students, beginners in business—all 
have need for the helpfulness of our 
checking account service. This is one 
of the best ways, too, foryou to estab¬ 
lish a banking connection, which will 
grow in value as you grow in years. 
Come in and talk it over if you wish. 





Member Federal Reserve System 

Rock Springs National Bank 

"Known for Its Strength" 

ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 


New jP.ei£u>ie . . 


IS YOURS WITH ELECTRIC COOKING 

Why have the whole family upset because dinner 
is late or unsatisfactory? 

Let dinner cook while you play bridge or shop. 

Luscious meals are so easy to prepare 

The ELECTRIC WAY. 

See Your Dealer . . . Investigate Electric Cooking 

□ 

SOUTHERN WYOMING UTILITIES COMPANY 

Phone 901 Rock Springs, Wyoming 
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Edward and Job While honored their mother, Mrs. John 
While, Sr., at a Mother’s Day party at the Community Hall 
on May 11th, to which over a hundred of Mrs. While’s 
friends were invited. 

Twelve young people of the Wesley Foundation at Lara¬ 
mie presented a play “The Forgotten Man,” at the Metho¬ 
dist Church on April 28th. Other numbers were a vocal 
solo and octette. Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt accompanied them. 

Mr. Conrad Olofson arrived from Heber, Utah, and will 
reside here with his brother, Olof Olofson. Mr. Olofson 
lived in Hanna many years ago, when he was employed in 
the Company Store. 

Mr. Mark Jackson honored his son, Robert, at a birth¬ 
day party in the Finn Hall at which the Jackson Dance 
Band played. All the High School pupils and some of the 
lower grades were guests, and enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening. 

The Pythian Sisters gave their annual Mother’s Day tea 
at the Community Hall on May 10th. Gifts were presented 
to Mrs. Thos. Cook, the oldest mother present, Mrs. Lena 
Kerr, having lived in Hanna the longest, 54 years, and Mrs. 
Herbert Veitcli, the youngest mother present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Waits are the proud parents of a 
baby boy born at the Hanna Hospital on April 28th. 

Mrs. Mary Ford is a proud grandmother. The Charles 
Stebners have a son, born April 30th, in Laramie. 

Miss Joyce Milliken entertained a number of her friends 
on her birthday at a party at the Community Hall. 

We are proud of the excellent showing the School Band 
made m Casper, winning first place in Class C. 

The members of the Hanna and Medicine Bow School 
Bands entertained their instructor, Mr. Carter, at a farewell 
party at the Community Hall on May 14th and presented 
him with a fitted valise. Mr. Carter will leave for Denver 
where he will have charge of one of the Wells Music Stores.’ 
1 hough Hanna regrets losing Mr. Carter, their very best 
wishes go with him in his new position. 

A Mother’s Day program was held in the theatre on May 
12th under the auspices of the Eagles Lodge. Numbers were 
given by the school grade children and High School Girls’ 
Glee Club, and an address by Mr. Louis Boccliette, vocal 
solo by Mr. John Lee, Sr., and remarks by Mr. Wm. Hap- 
good. 

The High School Baccalaureate Services were held in 
the theatre on May 12th. Rev. H. M. Kellam, of St. 
Mark s Episcopal Church, gave the sermon, and music was 
furnished by St. Mark’s Church Choir. 



room 

Frank McCarty, now on the re¬ 
tired list and living at Ogden, Utah, 
gladdened the hearts of the lovers of 
lilacs by sending in a large box. As we 
used to say in ye olden days, “the air was 
redolent with fragrancy.” Thanks, Frank, from 

all of us. 


The State Mining Examining Board held a session at 
the Old Timers Building early in May with forty-two men 
taking the various problems. 


At the State Convention of the Knights of Columbus, 
held at Casper, May 4th, Ed. A. Prieshoff was named State 
Deputy as well as a delegate to the National Convention. 


Nei« 1940 DODGE 

with 119)4 inch wheel base 
is now on display 

☆ 

Big — Rugged — Dependable 


McCurtain Motor Co. 

Phone 601 Rock Springs 


Telephone III TH U M S ™ No. Front St. 


Choicest Chocolate Candies 
WHITMAN’S or SAYLOR’S 


PUREST SWEET-CREAM ICE CREAM 


THE NEW /?40 fcuicJz 
and G.M.C. TRUCK 

NOW ON DISPLAY 

Vicars Motor Co. 

Phone 207-W Rock Springs 


NORTH SIDE 
STATE BANK 

“ The Peoples Bank” 



GENERAL BANKING 
INSURANCE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
TRUSTS 
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CARLSON’S DRY CLEANING 

The only cleaning and pressing 
establishment that burns coal. 

CLEANING AND PRESSING OF FINE 
CLOTHES SOLICITED 

Our Prices are Right! 

Phone 158 Rock Springs 


Come In and See Them 

The New Fords 
Mercurys 
Lincoln-Zephyrs 

IT’S FORDS FOR mo 

See them at the 

CRIPPA MOTOR CO. 


GRAND CAFE 

Opposite U. P. Depot 

Rock Springs’ Oldest Cafe With 
Latest Improvements 

Steaks Our Specialty 

Where Particular People Dine 


Plumbing and Heating Dealers in Plumbing 

Contractors Supplies 

Rock Springs Plumbing 
Company 

A. W. NISBET, Proprietor 

324 Grant Street Phone 160 

ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 



SKY CHIEF 
Gasoline 

★ 

For Those Who 
Want The Best 




















A PAIR Of BEAUTIES! 

"theAe two new- ty'iitfidai'ie kitchen ca+npanion-i 

FRIGIDAIRE 

Electric 

Refrigerator 

FRIGIDAIRE 

Electric 

Kitchen Range 

But, beautiful as they are, they earn their 
reputation as America’s favorites by the 
way they perform, by the amazing number 
of new and exclusive features, and by the 
way they save time and money. 

Stop in now. You’ll find a FRIGIDAIRE 
Refrigerator or Range to meet your needs 
and budget. 

Sold on a liberal payment plan at all 

The Union Pacific Coal Company Stores 

Where Your Dollar is a Big Boy All the Time-: 

ROCK SPRINGS RELIANCE WINTON SUPERIOR HANNA 

and U. P. ELECTRIC STORE 


2o\fr.6 HgvC>Q3H 













